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Readings from Literature $0.85 


Edited by REUBEN POST HALLECK, M. A., LL. D., 
Author of “History of American Literature,’’ Halleck’s New 
English Literature,” and Elizabeth Graeme is oti B. A., 
Head of English Department,Girls’ High School, Louisville, Ky. 


A book for high schools and colleges, which 
containstwenty- eight prose selections and thirty- 
five poems from representative English and 
American authors. These include all four forms 
of discourse, and each is a complete unit which 

- willinterest the pupil, The teaching equipment 
includes “Study Hints” under which will be 
found lists of words to be studied for their mean- 
ing and spelling and groups of questions designed 
to bring out the notable qualities of the selection 
and to guide the pupil to a critical study and 
enjoyment of literature: “Suggestions for Oral 
and Written English” providing topics for 
written themes as well as for oral work: and 
“Additional Readings” supplying lists of poems, 
extracts, or entire books suggested by the 
author and selection just studied. 

$0.40 


Leander’s Traumereien 


Edited by ROBERT ARROWSMITH, Ph. D., Riverdale 
Country School, New York. 



































A new and improved edition of this popular 
text for elementary reading, which is distin- 
guished by excellent illustrations, by notes 
sufficiently adequate to afford a true appre ciation 


complete vocabulary, These beautiful tales of 
fancy give an unusually clear and delightful 
insight into the real surroundings of German 
child life, with its peculiar charm of traditions, 
superstitions and belief in elves, goblins, and 
fairies,. and they are marked by simplicity 
of thought and style, sympathy with the child 
mind, and a warm human touch. 


of the stories, and by a carefully prepared and’ 


Three Industrial Nations $0.64 


By LYDIA R. BLAICH. Supervising Principal, Public 
Schools, Indiamapolis. 

This new supplementary reader for the 
grammar grades makes clear how deposits of 
coal and iron, rich agricultural lands, deep water- 
ways, and good harbors have contributed to the 
industrial greatness of England, Germany and 
the United States. Although the text makes 
clear the importance of physical features as causes 
of the industrial progress in each of these nations, 
yet the emphasis is placed upon human life 
rather than upon enyironment. Stress is put 
upon the importance of such human traits as 
endurance, inventive genius, love of hard 
work, and the love of the sea in developing 
industrial life. By devoting the book to only 
three nations, it is possible to present the im- 
portant facts in sufficient detail to insure clear- 
ness and to obtain interest. The illustrations are 
numerous and attractive as well as helpful. 


Drames et Comedies $0.40 


By MARGUERITE DUPRES, The Kaox School, Tarry- 
town-on-Hudson, N, Y. 

A collection of six short plays specially 
adapted for acting by classes of boys or girls, 
or by mixed classes, in the second year study of 
French in secondary schools. The language and 
the idioms are taken from the French commonly 
spoken to-day. The plays are distinguished by 
their interesting and varied character, lively 
action, humorous plots and simplicity of stage 
setting. The dialogue is rapid and without any 
long, tiresome speeches. Very complete stage 
directions and occasional footnotes in French 
explain how the decorations, costumes, and stage 
settings may be made very simple and econom- 
ical. All difficulties are explained in the com- 
plete French-English Vocabulary. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE AMERICAN NOTE TO 
GERMANY. 


If there were any who ‘expected 
that President Wilson would make 
only a feeble protest against the 
German policy which reached a 
climax in the torpedoing of the 


Lusitania, they must have been dis- 


appointed by the terms of the Ameri- 
can note. There was nothing in the 
note which was unfriendly, or dis- 
courteous; but it firmly.asserts the 
right of neutrals to travel anywhere 
over the high seas on neutral or 
belligerent merchantmen, and, in the 
name of humanity of international 
law, demands a guarantee that these 
rights be respected and that there be 
no repetition of attacks on merchant 
ships carrying non-combatants. It 
pronounces such acts as the sinking 
of the British liner, Falaba, with an 
American citizen on board, the attack 
‘by German airmen on the American 
steamer Cushing, the torpedoing 
without warning of the American 
steamer Gulflight, flying the Ameri- 
can flag, and the torpedoing without 
warning of the Lusitania, with the 
loss of more than 1,000 lives of non- 
combatants, among them more than 
100 Americans, to be indefensible 
under international law and asks 
reparation for them, and assurances 
that they wili not be repeated. 


TO STAND BY THE -PRESI- 
DENT. 


It is the plain duty of every sort of 
American, of whatevér origin and of 
whatever party, to stand by the 
President in the present crisis. No 
one can envy him the responsibilities 
which he carries; for, under our sys- 
tem of government, it would be 

ossible for him, by a single in- 
judicious word or act, to plunge the 
country into war. Congress is not 


in session, and the members of his 


Cabinet are simply his personally 
chosen advisers. Neither the peace- 
at-any-price people, nor the ex- 
tremists on the other side may be 
wholly satisfied with the note; but 
this is no time for criticism. There 
has been too much of it already on 
the part of public men who have no 
responsibility, and who seem to feel 
free, on that account, to say with 
emphasis what ought or what ought 
not to be done. All this is mis- 
chievous, and there should be no 
more of it. The American people 
must stand behind the American 
President. 


A GERMAN EXPLANATION. 


On the tenth of May, the German 
Foreign Office directed the German 
Embassy at Washington to com- 
municate to the State Department 
an expression of its “deepest 
Sympathy at the loss of lives on 
board the Lusitania” but coupled 
with it the statement that “The re- 
sponsibility rests, however, with the 
British government, which, through 
its plan of starving the civilian popu- 
lation of Germany, has forced Ger- 
many to resort to retaliatory meas- 
ures.” The explanation went on to 
say that “British vessels are being 
armed with guns and have repeatedly 
tried to ram submarines, and they 
cannot therefore be treated -.as 
ordinary merchant vessels.” But 
this is an explanation which does not 
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explain, so far as the Lusitania is 
concerned. According to the official 
Statement of Collector Malone, the 
Lusitania was inspected before she 
sailed, and no guns were found on 
her. “Any report that she was 
armed” he says “is incorrect.” With 
their intimate knowledge to every- 
thing relating to the ship, the Ger- 
man authorities must have known 
this; and the invention of this excuse 
was only an afterthought, intended 
to stem a little the world-wide cur- 
rent of indignation. 

THE WAR ON MERCHANT 

SHIPS. 


The ruthlessness of the German 
war on merchant ships is imperfectly 
realized. The average reader of the 
newspapers’ notices, irom day to day, 
that this or that merchant ship has 
been sunk by a German submarine, 
but, unless there are attendant cir- 
cumstances of more than ‘ordinary 
tragedy, the news does not make 
much impression upon him. But the 
records show that from the _ eigh- 
teenth of February, when the so- 
caljed “war zone” decree took effect, 
down to the seventh of May, when 
the Lusitania was torpedoed, not 
less than ninety-one merchant ships 
were sunk by German submarines or 
mines. The Germans lost no time 
in beginning this’ war on merchant 
shipping, for, the very day after the 
decree became operative, they  tor- 
pedoed the Norwegian ship Bel- 
ridge. Of the ninety-one _ ships 
sunk, twenty were neutral vessels; 
seven Norwegian, four Dutch, three 
American, three Swedish, one 
Chinese, one Greek and one Danish. 


THE CASE OF NEUTRAL 
SHIPS. 


The official statement of German 
policy, called from the German 
Foreign Office on the eleventh of 
May, has no bearing on the sinking 
of the Lusitania. It relates only to 
neutral ships, and declares that the 
German Government has no inten- 
tion of causing such ships of com- 
merce to be attacked by submarines 
or aircraft, in the zone of naval 
warfare, but has given the most 
definite instructions to German war 
vessels to avoid attacks on such 
ships under all circumstances. Even 
when such ships have contraband of 
war on board, they are dealt with, 
according to this statement, solely 
according to the rule of inter- 
national law applying to prize war- 
fare. For harm which may come to 
neutral ships through German sub- 
marines or aircraft, in spite of these 
instructions, the German Govern- 
ment recognizes its responsibility 
and promises to pay damages. It 
would appear that the German 
Government had had indifferent suc- 
cess in impressing these instructions 
upon its submarine commanders, 
else the toll of neutral merchant 
ships topedoed in less than three 
months would not have reached the 
total of twenty, as noted in the fore- 
going paragraph. 


COULD NOT BE CONVOYED. 


One of the first criticisms heard 
after the torpedoing of the Lusitania 
was that the British Admiralty was 
to blame for not furnishing a convoy 
for the ship. The vessel was in con- 
stant communication by wireless at 
every stage of her voyage; and the 
recent submarine movements and 
demonstrations on the Irish coast 
made it evident that she would be in 
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danger as she approached. Why did 
not the British Government send out 
destroyers or other warshipS to 
@onvoy her to port? The answer is 
more simple than at first appears. 
Under the rules of international law, 
if the ship had been convoyed, even 
by nothing more formidable than a 
torpedo boat,. German warships 
would have been entitled to treat 
her precisely as if she were a man of 
war. 


THE BRYCE REPORT ON 
ATROCITIES. 

There was a general disposition, in 
early months of the war, to discredit 
all reports of German atrocities in 
Belgium and France. The wanton 
cruelties reported to have been in- 
flicted upon non-combatants seemed 
simply unbelievable, and it was per- 
haps to the credit of human nature 
that they were so generally rejected. 
But the report of the Commission 
headed by Ex-Ambassador Bryce, 
after five months investigation, and 
the taking the testimony of more than 
1,200 witnesses, must be accepted as 
true. It is a frightful recital of 
cruelties that would have disgraced 
an. army of Turks,—an orgy of lust, 
murder and massacre. The actual 
crucifying of a child of three; the 
killing and mutilation of young 
girls; the use of women and children 
as a Shield against enemy bullets,— 
these are only’ a few out of scores 
of similar incidents. And the worst 
feature of these acts of savagery is 
that, in many cases, they were not 
outbreaks of individual cruelty, but, 
as appears from the diaries of Ger- 
man Officers, acts deliberately per- 
petrated by official orders. 


CHINA’S CONCESSIONS TO 
JAPAN. 


Whatever may be thought of the 
reasonableness or unreasonableness 
of the demands made by Japan upon 
China, it is at least a relief that he 
Chinese Government thought best 
to concede them, when faced with 
Japan’s ultimatum. The demands 
are, in fact, more moderate than at 
first appeared, because the more 
menacing group,—group 45, relat- 
ing to political and financial and 
military affairs throughout China,— 
was abandoned, or set aside for 
future consideration. The remain- 
ing claims related to affairs in Shan- 
tung, southern Manchuria, and Fu- 
kien. China pledges herself neither 
to cede nor lease any coastal terri- 
tory to any Power; to give prefer- 
ence to Japanese as advisers; and to 
give special privileges to Japan in 
railroad construction, mining and 
agriculture. 


Reports and Pamphlets 


“Field Crops for New Hampshire.” 
New Hampshire Department of 
Public Instruction. By George H. 
Whitcher, deputy state superinten- 
dent. 22 pages. 

“World Court and League of Peace.” 
By Theodore Marburg. Published 
by the American Society for the 
Judicial Settlement of  Inter- 
national Disputes, Baltimore, Md. 
18 nages. 

“The Feeble-Minded in Massachu- 
setts. A Brief Statement of Facts.” 
By Courtenay Crocker, Tremont 
Bldg., Boston. 8 pages. 

Madison, Wisconsin. 1913-14 Re- 
port. 78 pages. Superintendent 
R. B. Dudgeon. 
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SARGENT’S HANDBOOK SERIES 
A HANDBOOK OF 


THE BEST PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


An Annual Publication 


A discriminating Review of the Private 
Schools of the United States and Canada :— 
History, Traditions, Personnel, and Patronage. 


COMPARATIVE TABLES Of some 1,200 schools 
showing at a glance their status, attendance, 
standards and results. 

DIRECTORIES of 
Educational Associations, 

Publishers and Periodicals; 
Teachers’ Agencies; 
School Supply Houses; 
Dealers in School Furniture, 
Laboratory Apparatus; 
Camp Outfitters. 

Not inclusive but Discriminating. 

Including only the best. 


Written with the Co-operation of more than One 
Hundred Educators, 


Indispensable to Parents, Teachers, School Offi. 
cers, and Educators. 


First edition of 10,000 copies ready in May, 1915 


8 vo. 532 pp.—illustrated—size 7 x 5. Crimson silk cloth, 
full gilt edges, round corners, gold stamped, $5.00. 
Substantially bound in crimson cloth, gold stamped, $2.00. 
Sargent’s Handbooks carry no DISPLAY advertising. 


o—— 


PORTER E. SARGENT 


50 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON 














KNOWLEDGE THAT IS 
EARNING POWER 


may be acquired at Malden Commercial School, 
where we fit students for work ag Secretaries, Book- 
keepers, Stenographers, etc. 


Our Normal Department 


trains teachers in teaching these subjects. 


Commercial Education is steadily growing in im- 
portance. Every year more High Schools and Busi- 
ness Colleges call for more teachers. 

This means better chances for employment and for 
better pay for you—If you act onour suggestion. 
Conducted by a trained educator with long teaching 
AND business experiences; with more teachers in 
proportion to students than any similar school we 
know of; and with an ambition to do the most 
thorough work rather than be the largest school, we 
feel justified in stating that Malden Commercial 
School is 


‘‘ Educationally the strongest Business School in 
New England.’’ 


We have information that is well worth your while. 
Call or write for it. 


Malden Commercial School 


Water Leroy Smith, Principal 
Founded 1904 


Maiden, Mass. 
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unk & Wagnalls 


NEW STANDARD 


Should Be in 


BM DICTIONARIES 


Every 
















Proper 
names in 
tegular vocab- 
place and 
capitalized. Text-book 
markings; the only exact 
system for compounds ever 
used. Prefixes and suffixes in 
alphabetical order; also abbrevia- 
tions. Common meanings of words 
first, obsoletes last. Carefully discrim- 
inated synonyms; antonyms; proper 
Prepositions to use; etymologics. 


HIGH SCHOOL STANDARD 
80,000 words, 902 pages, 1,200 illustrations, 
6,700 proper names, Synonyms, 6,000 entries. 
Antonyms 754 lists. Price $1.50; Indexed $1.80. 

COMPREHENSIVE STANDARD 
For Grade or High School use. 48,200 words 
720 pages, 1,000 illustrations, 6,000 synonyms dis- 
criminated, 3,400 proper names, etymologies. 
Price, $1.00; indexed, $1.25. 

CONCISE STANDARD 

35,000 words, 589 pages, 780 illustrations. The 
ideal dictionary, for small pupils. Price, 60 
cents; Indexed, 85 cents. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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THE 0’SHEA AND KELLOGG 
HEALTH SERIES OF PHYSIOLOGY 
Oe: AND HYGIENE | 


‘Commercial Education in 


Public Secondary Schools 
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i By F. Vv. T SON, d first 1 of the Boston High 
This new Health Series lays emphasis HID CB os Cachan a hermes ey pe hehe shag vb i 
upo ‘the following points i Boston. A new volume in Prolene Paul H. Hanus’s School Efficiency 
¢ ; 3 Ft ; eries. ' 
1. The establishing of children in 
' 
health habits. 3 . A descriptive, critical, and constructive treatment of ' 
2. Theinstruction of children in the current problems in commercial education. 
simple ways and means of clean- Considers commercial education from a new point 
_ jiness. of view, making a clear distinction between clerical 
3. The presentation of the study of training and training for business. 
the human body in such a way that Offers constructive proposals based on the actual 
will b idered b Ae needs of business as it is and requiring effective co- 
‘ it € considere y chi ren operation between business and commercial educa- 
wit sympathy and appreciation. tion, to the end that commercial education may 
4.5 critical study of the active become truly vocational. 
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5+) The rte application of health Boston Chamber of Commerce, the Women’s Edu- 
first principles to daily life. cational and Industrial Union of Boston, and the 
’ d Kelloge Health Seri i Massachusetts State Board of Education (through a 
Hyaiehe yp a a vn cde ane edith Committee of Teacher). In a separate chapter 
authorities. ‘Those who have examined the series reprints Mr. Thompson's study of the Commercial ' 
say that the books are interesting, original, and High Schools and Courses of New York City, made | 


practical; that they are excellent in content and in connection with the New York School Inquiry. 
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impress upon the child the necessity of holding to Write to the publishers for special terms for reading circle and class 
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A First Course in Chemistry 
Just Published 


By Wittiam McPuerson, Professor.of Chemistry in Ohio State University, and Wituiam E. HeNpERson, 
Professor of Inorganic and Physical Chemistry in Ohio State University. 
12mo. x t 416 pages, illustrated, $1.25. 








This new volume by the authors of ‘‘ An Elementary Study of Chemistry ”’ re- 
| veals all the excellencies which have made the earlier text a generally recognized 
standard for elementary courses, with an enviable record of wide and successful 
use. The new book embodies the latest discoveries of laboratory research and the 
most up-to-date pedagogical methods, 





It is especially prepared to supply a brief course for beginning students in 
chemistry. It will be found, however, adequate to meet fully the requirements of 
the College Entrance Examination Board. 


Great care has been taken to put even the most teclinical matters into language 
so simple that it cannot be misunderstood by the beginner. 


The book places the emphasis on the applications of chemistry to everyday life. 
In addition to the applications to metallurgy and to manufacturing it provides an 
unusual amount of matter relating to agriculture, to household econcmics, to hy- 
giene, and to sanitation. 





It includes special short chapters on Foods; Fnels and Flames; Soap, Glycerin, 
and Explosives; Fertilizers; and the Silicate Industries (glass, cement, and 
pottery). 


It gives adequate discussion of carefully selected organic topics such as sugar, 
starches, fats, oils, petroleum, alcohols, and acids. 


Ginn and Company, Publishers 
29 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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HOW TO DETERMINE THE EFFICIENCY OF A SCHOOL 
OR A SCHOOL SYSTEM 


WILLIAM H. MAXWELL 


Superintendent of Schools, New York City 


[Department of Superintendence, 1915.] 


There are some ways, sometimes used, in 
which the efficiency of a school or a school 
system cannot be determined. 

There are some ways in which the efficiency 
of a school may be determined with an ap- 
proach to accuracy and without the assistance 
and without the retardation of time-wasting. 
energy-destroying statistical research. 

There may be ways in which so-called scien- 
tific surveys or investigations, when stripped 
of past and present absurdities, will help in 
determining efficiency. 

In what does the efficiency of a school con- 
sist? We might take any of the classic defi- 
nitions of education and say that that schwo! is 
efficient which substantially fulfils the purposes 
expressed in the definition. I choose Milton’s: 
“I call a complete and generous education that 
which fits a man to perform justly, skillfully, 
and magnanimously all the offices, both public 
and private, of peace and war.” Any school 
which trains its pupils, as far as a school may, 
to perform justly, skillfully, and magnani- 
mously all the offices, both public and private, 
of peace and war, as far as the natural endow- 
ment of each pupil will permit, is an efficient 
schozl. 

You will notice that I have inserted two 
conditions—“as far as a school may” and “as 
far as the natural endowments of each pupil 
wiil permit.” The first condition—“as farasa school 
may”—is inserted because the school is only 
one of many educative influences. The home, 
the church, the press, social intercourse of all 
kinds from the gutter to the church parlor, all 
have, for weal or for woe, their educative in- 
fluences. Who, for instance, has not seen the 
boy struggling against, and finally overcome 
by, the influence of a lazy-dissolute father? 
Who has not seen the girl follow the lead of 
a weak, flighty, slave-to-faskion mother? And 
who does not know of children who have been 
saved by one parent in spite of the other, or 
by a teacher in spite of both? No, the school 
cannot assume, and should not be charged with, 
the entire responsibility of training men and 
women to perform justly, skillfully, and mag- 
nanimously all the offices, public and private, 
of peace and war. Too often the home and 
environment are fighting against the school 
for nineteen out of twenty-four hours of the 
day. 

What the school may be held responsible for 


is the, teaching, in.a thorough manner, as far 
as the school goes, of the tools and rudiments 
of knowledge, the training of the eye to ac- 
curacy and the hand to skill, the implanting 
oi ideas and ideals, and, in the process, the 
engendering of good habits of thought, action, 
and speech. For all these acquisitions and 
powers are necessary to render a man capable 
of periorming justly, skillfully,. and. maguani- 
mously the offices, public and private, of peace 
and war. When the school fails, it is often be- 
cause the opposing forces are too © strong. 
When the school succeeds, it is seldom entitled 
to all the credit; other forces in home, church, 
press, and society have been at work. 

The second condition of efficiency is “as far 
as the natural endowment of each pupil will 
permit.” Poverty and its effects weaken the 
brains and bodies of some. Laziness, springs 
from wealth, or the foolish indulgence of par- 
ents, impairs the energy of others. Heredity 
endows some with small, some with large brain 
power. It is not possible, therefore, to train 
all children to the same pitch of efficiency. 
The school cannot be held responsible for 
teaching all children to spell equally well or 
to speak equally well, or to write prose and 
poetry equally well. The thing is not possi- 
ble. If all children can perform the sehool arts 
to the best of their ability, it is all anyone 
has a right to expect. When I read that in 
one ofthe clder eastern cities, after shedding lakes 
of ink and using untold reams of paper, and 
consuming the time of unnumbered teachers 
in administering and scoring the Courtis stand- 
ard tests in addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division, the learned director reached 
the conclusion that “twenty-nine per cent. of 
the pupils of the eighth grade could exchange 
places with a like number of pupils in the 
fourth grade, without changing, in the slight- 
est, the arithmetic ability in the fundamental 
operations of either class as a class,” I am in- 
clined to exclaim: “My. dear sir, what did you 
expect? That all the children in a_ grade 
would show equal ability in adding, substract- 
ing, multiplying; and dividing? Any teacher 
of experience could have told you that they 
would not. You should have known it your- 
self. One flash. of Horace Mann’s | insight 
would be worth a thousand miles of your sta- 
tistics.” 

From these ‘two conditions—that it. is ex- 
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tremely difficult to segregate the influence of 
the school, the home, the church, and society, 
and that children vary enormously in ability, 
it follows that there is no absolute test of 
teachers’ work; at least, none has yet been 
discovered. It follows, too, that statistics that 
do not take account of the variations in chil- 
dren are misleading. 

It will not do, however, to press this argu- 
ment too far. It may be made to palliate in- 
efficiency. For instance: There are two myths 
that possess most people’s minds about educa- 
tion, and, of course, teachers are not exempt 
from the delusions. One delusion that pupils 
who come from poor homes or poor districts 
in a city cannot do as good school work or as 
much school work as pupils who come from 
rich homes or well-to-do districts. The other 
delusion is that children brought up in the 


country have stronger bodies and _ better 
brains than those brought up in cities. Both 
myths are delusions and snares. They have 


often been offered by teachers as excuses for 
inferior work, and they have often led to im- 
pairing the efficiency of both country boys and 
city boys. 

The only conclusion we can reach is that 
eficiency is a rejJative term and that the ue- 
gree of efficiency is often determined by con- 
ditions which it passes the art of man alto- 
gether to change or to remove. 

But even this is not all. The argument for 
the statistical measurement of children’s at- 
tainments by standards and fixed tests is only 
an argument from analogy, which is never con- 
clusive, and in this case, the analogy is ac- 
tually false. One of its most noted advocates 
states the argument in this way: “Where the 
material that is acted upon by the labor pro- 
cesses passes through a number of progres- 
sive stages on its way from the raw material 
to the ultimate product, definite qualitative and 
quantitative standards must be determined for 
the product at each of these stages.” He il- 
lustrates this principle, doubtless true enough 
for inanimate things, from the processes of 
manufacturing a steel rail. “Education,” he 
asserts, “is a shaping process as much as the 
manufacture of steel rails; the personality is 
to be shaped and fashioned into desirable 
forms.” In biology he admits that a new fac- 
tor enters—the factor of growth. “Man,” he 
continues, “must set up standards and arbitra- 
rily control conditions even here, in order that, 
with the aid of growth process, he may secure 
the full possible product.” And then he tri- 
umphantly concludes: “In education it is the 
same.” 

Those of you who are reading Sir Conan 
Doyle’s new Sherlock Holmes story, now ap- 
pearing in serial form, will recall that the two 
official detectives engaged on a mysterious 
murder case, were thrown off the track by 
failing to take account of the absence of one of 
a pair of dumbbells from a gentleman’s study. 
Just so our zealous friends the  statistical- 
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standard-scale-test advocates, have been 
thrown off the track by failing to take ac- 
count of one little word in the major premise 


of their analogy—the little word “ultimate” 
in the phrase “The ultimate pre 
duct.” The. child of fourteen, or sixteen, 


or eighteen, or even twenty-two, when he ob- 
tains the B. A. degree, is not an ultimate pro- 
duct. The man, the man in actual life, with 
all its temptations, cruelties, miseries, happi- 
nesses, is the ultimate product. And for him the 
supreme test is: Can he “perform justly, skill- 
fully, and magnanimously all the offices, both 
public and private, of peace and war?” And 
who, even of the most successful of men, can 
tell what parts of his character are due to the 
school, or to the mother who led him, or to 
the father who drove him, or to the pastor 
who preached at him, or to the teacher who 
guided him by still waters and through green 
pastures? The work in season that started 
him in the right direction is often hard to 
trace. It never reveals itself to the statisti- 
cian. The forces of culture are like the wind 
that “boweth where it listeth and thou hear- 
est the sound thereof but canst not tell whence 
it cometh or whither it goeth.” The analogy 
has the fault of all week analogies—it ignores 
the chief differences between the things com- 
pared. It loses sight of the fact that the 
steel rail is an ultimate product, while the 
child is not an ultimate product. The ulti- 
mate product in humanity is the resultant of a 
play of many and ever-changing forces. 

Our good friends, the statistical professors 
of education, would do well to try their 
theories on the work of their college and uni- 
versity colleagues before applying them to the 
common schools. The college or university 
student is more nearly an ultimate product 
than is a sixth-year child. How would it do 
to determine the efficiency of college teaching 
by grading the juniors according to their ability 
to solve six problems in the differential 
calculus in twelve minutes, or to 
mate the English compositions of seniors on a 
scale graduated from the style of William H. 
Allen up to the style of Charles W. Eliot, of 
Harvard. Imagination pales before the at- 
tempt to picture the howls of horror raised 
by the ordinarily peaceful and placid profes- 
sors. When the university professors “make 
good” in their own field, we shall welcome 
them into ours. 

There are still other ways !n which the 
efficiency of a school or a school system cannot 
be determined. One of these is by the clamor 
of business men, merchants, engineers, depart- 
ment store foremen, and the like, who never 
leave off the outcry that the children who now 
seek employment cannot or will not work— 
cannot do anything right. They forget that a 


vsti- 


difference in environment almost invariabl- 
throws an adult, much more a_ child, 
out of his bearings and _ paralyzes his 


brain. They have never learned the lesson of 
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Addison’s failure in writing his first official 
letter as secretary of state, the lesson of Fred- 


erick the Great’s running away from his first 


battle, the lesson of Disraeli’s being laughed 
down in his first House of Commons speech. 
They do not realize that the artificial motiva- 
tion of the schoolroom is as different as day 
from night from the responsibility that weighs 
upon the boy who fears that a false move may 
lose him his first job. The inhumanity of fore- 
men makes countless children mourn. The 
teacher is little to be envied who allows his 
efficiency to be measured by the criticisms con- 
ceived in selfishness and brought forth in ig- 
norance. He should realize the everlasting 
truth of William James’s profound words: 
“Let no youth have any anxiety about the up- 
shot of his education, whatever the line of it 
may be. If he keep faithfully busy each hour 
of the working day—he can, with perfect cer- 
tainty, count on waking up some fine morning 


to find himself one of the competent ones of 
his generation.” 


Not quite so bad, but almost, is the criti- 
cism of the so-called expert who measures 
everything in a school by its accord with some 
pet theory of his own as to school or class 
management or some method of teaching 
which he is vain enough to iinagine he invented. 
One expert tells us that the efficiency of a high 
school is to be rated in accordance with the 
extent to which students are permitted to 
select their own studies, as if the history of 
education and the history of men had nothing 
to teach us. Another so-called expert tells us 
that, unless each lesson reveals in the chil- 
dren motivation, initiative, organization, and 
choice, the instruction is poor. 

The argument, as recently stated by one 
of the foremost advocates of the theory, is 
this :-— ’ 

The principal purposes for which instruction 
is given should form the viewpoint or basis 
from which instruction should be judged. 


The principal purposes for which instruction 
is given are mental discipline and knowledge. 

A mind is well disciplined in any subject to 
the extent that it has secured control over 
the proper method of procedure in that sub- 
ject. Hence, the best test of mental discipline 
is by testing control of method of study. 
Knowledge can likewise be tested by testing 
the method by which it is secured. 


The argument is abbreviated but it is sub- 
stantially in the words of the expert. 

One or two familiar illustrations will re- 
veal the weakness of the argument. In the 
first place no one of authority, except this 
expert, would accept his definition of mental 
discipline as the extent to which the mind has 
secured control over the proper procedure in 
any subject. The philosopher and the man in 
the street would equally reject this defini- 
tion and would assert that “mental discipline 
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is the ability to transfer power from a field 
in which functioning has taken place to a field 
more or less like it, in which functioning has 
not taken place.” I believe we shall continue 
to estimate a person’s knowledge of a subject, 
not by the way he acquired his knowledge, but 
by its amount and its accuracy. If a child, for 
instance, can find the interest upon a given 
amount of money for a given time, and at a 
given rate, we shall continue to believe that he 
offers incontestable evidence of knowledge of 
the topic “interest” in arithmetic. Our belief 
will be quit unshaken by any amount of evi- 
dence that the method by which he acquired 
his knowledge was faulty. The military tac- 
ticians of the eighteenth century, who went 
down like nine pins before Napoleon, consoled 
themselves with the thought that they had 
made war by correct methods. The illustrious 
physician in “Gil Blas,” who killed all his pa- 
tients by surfeiting them with hot water and 
bleeding them to death, never ceased to vaunt 
the validity of his methods. Experts may as- 
sure us that the proof of the pudding is in 
the method of making. As plain, practical peo- 
ple, we shall continue to feel assured that the 
real test is the eating of it. 


Like all enthusiastic reformers, our expert 
claims too much for his plans. To follow 
approved methods of teaching or studying does 
not necessarily result either in mental disci- 
pline or in knowledge. It only raises the pre- 
sumption that knowledge and mental discipline 
will result. A sarcastic word, a harsh look, 2 
cruel act may, in the case of a child, destroy 
the effects of the best methods of teaching 
ever invented. 


In like manner, we must discount the criti- 
cism of those who have some new-fangled 
idea to introduce into the schools. These new 
doctrines usually run a regular course and that 
course involves three stages. In the first stage, 
everything hitherto done in the schools is 
wrong. In the second stage, if the new theory 
receives any popular support, everything will 
be well; the new subject or the new method 
is a panacea that will cure all educational ills. 
In the third stage, the practical teachers have 
divested the new theory of its superfluous trap- 
pings, have swept away the preposterous claims 
of its advocates, and have discovered and used 
whatever small kernel of truth it contains or 
conceals. So it was in the case of manual 
training. So it was with correlation. So it 
was with vocational training, though the third 
stage is not yet quite reached. And so, doubt- 
less, it will be with the standard-test, scale- 
statistical plan of determining school efficiency. 

Before attempting to foretell the final evo- 
lution of the  standard-test-scale-statistical 
plan, I would point out that, without the aid 
of statistics, there are certain conditions of 
school work which, when present, raise a 
strong presumption of efficiency; and, when 
absent, raise an almost equally strong presump- 
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tion of inefficiency. Some of these conditions 
are :— 

1. The school authorities should control the 
use.of school moneys and should not be subject 
to the political officers of city, county, or state. 
2. The Board of Education should be the 
supreme authority in a school system, but it 
should not operate the system. Its function 
is to act as a brake on school officers who 
are too radical in their changes, to spur on 
those who are indolent, to get rid of those who 
do not “make good,” and to pass judgment on 
educational policies. 

3. There should be ample and efficient op- 
portunities for training teachers, not only 
neopytes, but those in the service. 

4.. Teachers should be paid such salaries 
that they can live in a way befitting their high 
calling and take advantage of opportunities for 
self-improvement. 

5, There should be prevalent among the 
teachers a high ideal of professional ethics. 

6. In the schools all work of a routine na- 
ture should be one in a fixed order. 

7. In work that admits of continuous prog- 
ress, superintendents and principals should con- 
tribute their share of enthusiasm, skill, and 
knowledge, and they should elicit the skill, 
the enthusiasm, and the initiative of teachers. 

8. Teachers should be familiar with and 
should practice the most improved methods of 
teaching. 

9. The physical health and strength of chil- 
dren; should improve as they proceed through 
the grades. 

10. There should be definite standards of at- 
tainment for all subjects of study in all grades, 
but particularly in the highest grades, kept 
constantly before the minds of both teachers 
and pupils, 

11. The leading motif of the school shoulda be 
hard, earnest work to conquer difficulties and 
the atmosphere should be one of joy over dif- 
ficulties conquered. 

12. The subjects of study or the pursuits 
should never be so numerous as to dissipate 
energy instead of cultivating the habit of con- 
centration. 
of test- 
know? 
improv- 


13. There should be adequate means 
ing results. What do the children 
What can the children do? Are they 
ing in physical vigor and endurance? Are they 
acquiring the school habits? Are they improv- 
ing in the power of concentrating attention? 
Are they habituated to careful reflection on 
the day’s work? 

If these phenomena appear in the school, 
there is a strong presumption of efficiency. 

Our friends of the standard-test, scale-sia- 
tistical theory believe that they can determine 
the results, at least of instruction, with an 
accuracy which, if we are to believe them, is 
practically infallible. They are still in the 
“second stage of reform accomplishment—the 
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stage in which they proclaim their theory as a 
panacea for all educational ills. What says 
Professor Bobbitt, their most elaborate ex- 
ponent? I had intended to enumerate the list 
of benefits he claims would inevitably follow 
the adoption of the standard-test, scale-statisti- 
cal plan of testing efficiency but I find it is so 
long as to be wearisome. Suffice it to say that 
it would eradicate inefficient teachers; it would 
grade efficient teachers; it would indicate to 
principals and superintendents just what they 
ought to do under every possible condition; it 
would eliminate favoritism in appointing and 
promoting teachers and principals; and it would 
enable a superintendent to convince his Board 
of Education that all his recommendations 
ought to be adopted forthwith. 

Of course, it would not do ail these things, 
nor a tenth part of them. Not for that reason, 
however, should it be utterly rejected. In the 
course of a somewhat extended experience, 
I have learned that, however laden with abuses 
an old plan of school work or an old method 
of teaching may be, it contains beneath the sur- 
face something that is well worth while. I 
have also learned that it is never safe to re- 
ject a new theory, however disguised by ab- 
surdities it may be, without seeking for the 
grain of truth it may contain. 

In this case the kernel of good that may be 
discerned beneath all the trappings is the re- 
turn, under a new name, of the old-time. ex- 
amination. Thirty years ago, under the lead- 
ership of Emerson E. White, when he was su- 
perintendent of schools in Cincinnati, most of 
the superintendents of the country cast out 
stated examinations from the elementary 
schools. Mr. White preached a veritable cru- 
sade against stated examinations as the fetters 
of the teacher that destroyed spontaneity and 
prevented initiative. He forgot that, with all 
their faults, even as they then were, examina- 
tions constituted standards as well as tests. 
And what are the new-fangled scales and tests 
but old examinations under a new name? Their 
sponsors claim that they are more scientific 
than the old examinations. It may be so. I 
trust it is. Of one thing, however, I feel cer- 
tain; if their effect should be to convert teach- 
ers into bookkeepers, to compel them to ex- 
pend on statistics the energy they should expend 
on teaching, these tests will go the way of the 
old examination and be cast into utter dark- 
ness. If, however, they should settle down to 
improved forms of examination and restore to 
use that thoroughness of teaching and that ac- 
curacy of scholarship which, to no small ex- 
tent, vanished with the old examinations, they 
will prove a blessing to each rising generation. 
Enthusiasm, correlation, and caprice can never 
take the place of thoroughness. 

If there were two standards, a higher and a 
lower, set up for the eight or whatever may be 
the last year of the elementary course, two 
similar standards at the close of the high- 
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school course, and two similar standards at the 
close of the college course, and if the work to 
reach these standards were carefully tested by 
comprehensive examinations covering the im- 
portant points of the preparatory courses, the 
scholarship of all our institutions of learning 
and the knowledge and mental training of 
their students would, I venture to hope, be 
materially improved. 

There is one test of the efficiency of a school 


_ which surpasses even a properly conducted ex- 


amination. That is the kind of men and 
women the school’s pupils turn out to be. 


a 
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Wherever you find worthy and successful men 
and women speaking kindly of the old school 
and the old teachers; when they tell with what 
sweetness and light their mistakes were cor- 
rected; with what a firm hand their moral 
weaknesses were held in check; when they 
look back on the school premises, however 
poor they may have been as hallowed ground; 
when you find them attributing their success 
to their school training, you may rest assured 
the school they attended was an efficient 
school. 
This is the supreme test. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


2 A. E, WINSHIP, EDITOR 


IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

Venice, by the Pacific, is a city with a distinct 
personality. It is the Coney Island or the 
Revere Beach of Los Angeles. A twenty-mile 
electric car ride from Los Angeles plunges one 
into the giddiest, dizziest, seashore resort to be 
found anywhere without any trace of vice flaunt- 
ing itself. 

The beach vies with Nantasket, while the 
breakers are quite respectable for the Pacific 
Coast. 

Educationally, Venice had no reputation to 
lose when Cree T. Work went there less than 
four years ago. He gathered a few graduates 
of the eighth grade in an abandoned building 
that should have remained abandoned. Appre- 
ciating its unfitness, it deliberately burned. He 
asked the citizens to vote bonds for a school 
building which they promptly declined to do. 

He told them that if they refused to vote the 
modest amount asked for then they would vote 
nearly twice the amount within a year, which 
they did by a large majority. This typifies both 
Superintendent Work’s. ‘spirit and courage and 
the rapidity of the growth of the better senti- 
ment in every community in Southern California. 

It will not be four years until September 
since Mr. Work went to the city. It is little 
more than three years since I had the pleasure 
of making the first public address in favor oi 
a high school upon “Education as an Asset.” 
The size of the audience, the questions asked 
and the remarks after the address showed con- 
clusively that Venice: would vote down the bond 


proposition as they did. 


In view of that experience imagine, if you can, 
my astonishment in March, 1915, to find myself 
in a large, elaborate, fully equipped high scheel 
building occupying a lot of twenty-nine acres 
which cost $39,750, nearly as much asthe en- 
tire amount .asked for and voted down about 
two years ago. 

I knew Mr. Work twenty years ago as one 
of the teachers in thé “Greeley, Colorado, State 
Normal School, later asthe head of an indus- 
trial school in San Francisco then as the prin- 


cipal of an Industrial institution in Texas. He 
was equipped to lead a community like Venice 
in its educational development. 

SANTA MONICA, 


Only one who has seen the New World of 
Southern California discovered, colonized and 
developed can have any conception of what it 
all means to me. 

Almost a third of a century ago I came twenty 
miles and more from Los Angeles im March 
and went in bathing in the surf at Santa 
Monica. 


On the day I was there this season—March 
22—a teacher of the high school took all the 
boys of his class into the surf at the same point 
on the beach, for a swimming lesson as a part 
of the high school education. What kind of a 
reception would anyone have received in 1882 
had he prophesied a city of 15,000 on that. beach, 
a school plant costing above $300,000 rarely 
equalled in site, in architecture, in plan, in equip- 
ment or in grounds, with courses in wood work, 
in iron work, in automobile rebuilding and re- 
pairing, in blacksmithing, in foundry work, in 
forging in metal work, in cooking, in sewing, in 
dressmaking, in millinery, in domestic science, 
in gardening, in agriculture, in swimming and 
in other subjects as far removed from educa- 
tion then as can be imagined. 

Here, in a city well under 15,000, is a high 
school enrollment, all local, of 500, and a seventh 
and eighth grade enrollment almost as_ large. 
Of the last eighth grade every graduate went to 
the high school, and the entire seventh grade 
went up to the eighth. 

Mr. Rebok looks after the students’ social life 
in an unusual way. Santa Monica is only a mile 
from the fascinations of Venice’s brilliant diver- 
sions which are at high: tensiom every ¢yening. 
For a special reason. Mr. Rebok wished. to 
know what the students were doing on a given 
evening and the ‘next day he had ‘them ‘write 
what they were! doing ‘between 7130 “and 8.30 
the evening before. He thought. he had-reasons 
for being suspicious. Of the 267 answers, two 
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were at dances, forty at picture shows, 225 were 
at home the entire evening. 

Superintendent Horace M. Rebok is one of 
the leaders in educational activity in Califormia 
of the South, The story of his personal career 
since I knew him in a small city superintendency 
in lowa. to the attainment of his present com- 
manding position in educational counsels would 
read like a fairy tale, but it has too much in 
common with the transformation in the lives of 
other Southern Californians to make its re- 
cital significant. However, it is none the less 
fascinating to me. 

MONROVIA. 

Monrovia comes near being the gem of the 
mountains. The population is less than 5,000 
and yet it has every luxury that one can ask 
from any city, with attractions of mountains, 


canons, soil and climate almost unrivaled even in’ 


Southern California. Even the winds put on the 
soft pedal so that the stiff breezes on the shore 
which are fairly brisk in Los Angeles and Pasa- 
dena become mere zephers in Monrovia. There 
is the truth of prose in this claim of theirs. 

This is the professional workshop of Superin- 
tendent Thomas E. Thompson who has made 
“Minimum Essentials” the most famous slogan 
of the day. 

Two years ago, in March, in Leominster, 
Massachusetts, I first realized the possibilities 
of that term but not until I saw it elaborated 
in spelling in Monrovia, did I fully realize what 
a wizard Mr. Thompson is. He surely is a 
genius, and I do not wonder that his publishers 
keep ten presses running on his “Minimum Es- 
sentials.” His “one-hundred per cent. in all 
minimum essentials” is enough to set the world 
wondering. To see it a working on that basis 
is certainly astonishing. Every place’ in 
Southern California certainly leads the worid in 
something, and at Monrovia, or in the suburb 
of Duarte, I found the latest marvel that has 
come within my experience, it is the Avacado, 
a plant that is to “feed the hungry millions and 
tickle the palates of kings.” 

Don't ask me if all that I say is true, but you 
may ask if I believe it all and I will answer 
“Yes,” because I believe everything under such 
circumstances because it is easier to believe than 
to doubt because in the latter case I should have 
to give a reason for doubting and I have to give 
no reason for believing in Southern California, 

William A. Spinks is the wizard of the 
. Avocado fruit which Luther Burbank says is 
“the most nutritious, most easily digestible, and 
most delicious of all fruits.” What more could 
any man say, and whose saying it could mean 
as much as does Mr. Burbank’s. 
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Mr. Burbank is said to have _ said 
the Avocado can. provide food for half the 


people of the earth or half the food for the 
people of the earth, I forget which. 

I saw a tree four years old with 100 fruit upon 
it; and was told that Mr. Walker, a little farther 
up the valley, has an older tree that had 2,500 fruit 
on it last year and contracted for his entire yield 
at $6.00 a dozen. Mr. Spinks says that a first- 
class mature tree is considered sick if it does not 
yield $500 a year. By the by, the Avocado 
is the fruit you know as the Alligator pear. 


Mr. Spinks, who has 20,000 Avocado trees, : 


says it has the relish of the olive, the meat of 
the casoba, the heartiness of the salmon, the 
lusciousness of the peach, the spirit of a cock- 
tail, or words to that effect, but until they sell 
for, less than seventy-five cents each I shall eat 
Oranges. 


—Ew a. 





PARENT-TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION AS 
HELPERS TO SCHOOLS 


WILLIAM P. EVANS 
Formerly Superintendent of School, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Several organizations have sprung up of recent 
years, partly instinctive and partly planned, to 
bring parents and teachers closer together in the 
interest of the children. The need for them arises 
largely from the stress of the eager life here in 
our country. Parents are so busy amassing wealth 
and social connections that their children are neg- 
lected until conscience drives them into temporary 
indulgence. 

The demands on the teachers’ time and strength 
force him to systematize his dealing with the 


pupils in order to obtain economy of time and 
favorable impression on _ supervisors. The teacher 
feels the call to social dissipation also, and the 


school duties must be kept within bounds. 

These tendencies of parents and teacher smother 
the necessary attention to the child’s individuality 
and the spasmodic indulgence conflicts with the 
rigid uniformity at school, giving cause for con- 
stant readjustment and parents’ calls at school. 
Among the organizations striving to right matters 
and to restore some common grounds for the 
promotion of the interests of the rising generation 
the most important is the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion. 

One interesting development is 
social center. More and more the schoolhouse and 
grounds are recognized as a common center at 
which all may meet with equality. This influence 
is spreading into the rural districts, and when well 
established will aid largely in removing the prin- 
cipal causes of what is known as the rural prob- 
lem, individualism and parsimony. The Parent- 
Teacher Association has a great field before it and 
is attacking it with courage and optimism. Wise 
leadership wiil continue its usefulness. 


the community 
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College training ought to be an asset to a man, but its value depends wholly on 


the man _ himself. 


Parents are questioning whether it is best for a boy to go to col- 


lege. They realize it is a potential rather than an absolute asset. The boy must 
supplement his training by actual effort and persistent application after he has begun 
to rub shoulders with the world.—A. L. Spring, Lawyer, Boston. 
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SOME LAWS OF 1915 


IN KANSAS, 
Laws providing that one or more townships or 
parts of townships embracing an area ot not 
less than sixteen square miles may establish a 
rural high school. 

Providing for an annual convention of the 
school boards in each county and for the pay- 
ing of the expenses, of the delegates. 

Providing for a tax on all property of a 
county outside of districts maintaining high 
schools, to pay high school tuition of eligible 
pupils living in such tax area; a referendum vote 
in any county being required before the law be- 
comes operative in the county. 

Increasing the salaries of the state super- 
intendent of . public instruction, the assistant 
state superintendent; providing a secretary of 
the State Board of Education, a. stenographer 
for the secretary, and four supervisors of rural, 
graded, and high schools, — 7 

Appfopriating $25,000’ fOr 915216 ‘and a like 
amount for the next school year to aid weak 
districts maintaining seven months of school. 

Giving the state school commission authority 
to adopt high school text-books to meet the 
requirements of the course of study, in addi- 
tion to those specifically enumerated, and to ap- 
prove text-books for special courses. It also 
authorizes local school boards to provide sup- 
plementary books from a list approved by the 
state school book commission. 

IN MAINE. 

Laws providing that all towns shall use the 
state course of study unless the course ar- 
ranged by the local committee is ap- 
proved by the state superintendent of schools— 

Raising the minimum number of weeks that 
towns are required to maintain schools from 
twenty-six to thirty. 

Providing that after July 1, 1916, local su- 
perintendents of schools shall hold certificates 
of superintendence grade or state teachers’ 
certificates. 

Providing for the professional supervision of 
schools in the remotely situated “plantations.” 
Making provision for traveling libraries for 
high schools in towns having no public libraries. 
IN MICHIGAN. 

Laws providing that no schoolhouse may be 
erected in the state until the plans and specifica- 
tions are approved by the state superintendent of 

public imstruction. 

Providing that no teaching certificate shall be 
granted to any person not having completed a 
term of at least six weeks work in professional 
training in a state, county, or city normal tra‘n- 
ing school in the state, or in some other school 
approved by the state superintendent of public 
*‘nstruction. 

IN MISSOURI. 

Laws providing that school authorities may al- 
low the free use of schooihouses, buildings and 
grounds for the free discussion of public que .tigns 


or of subjects of general interest, and for meet- 
ings of Organizations for civic, social and educa- 
tiona! purposes. 

Permitting cities of 75,000 population to e¢s- 
tablish city teacher-training schools. 

IN NEBRASKA. 

Laws providing for the county unit of organiza- 
tion for the support and administration of the 
schools in counties of less than »7,000 popula- 
tion upon majority vote in favor of the county 
unit in the various counties. There are twenty- 


seven counties in the state with a population of 
less than 7,000. 


IN NORTH DAKOTA. 

Laws creating a board of regents for the state 
university, the school of science, the state agri- 
cultural college, the normal schools, the normal 
and industrial school, the school of forestry, 
and such state educational institutions as may 
be hereafter established, to have general. man- 
agement and control of these institutions. 

Permitting school boards to establish: free 
kindergartens. 

Providing uniformity of school, text-books. in 
each of the common, independent and . special 
school districts; providing for the selection 
adoption, and contract by common. school dis- 
trict boards and boards of education of inde- 
pendent and special school districts, and, the. sale 
of books through purchasing agents. of , such 
boards or the purchase direct by such boards 
and sale at cost. or, loan free, of expense to 
pupils, ‘ 
IN OKLAHOMA. 

Laws providing for the partial support of 
widows and poor women whose husbands are 
convicts or insane, when such women are 
mothers of children under the age of fourteen 
years. 

Laws providing that-no, person shall receive a 
third grade teaching certificate unless he has had 
either academic training equivalent to one year 
in an approved high school of the state or ten 
weeks professional training in one of the Okla- 
homa State Normal Schools; and no person 
shall receive a second grade. .certificate unless 
he thas had either academic training equivelent 
to two years in an approved high school or at 
least twenty weeks. professional training in one 
of the state normal schools; and no person 
shall receive a. first grade certificate unless he 
has, had either academic training equivalent to 
three years in an approved high school or, at 
least thirty-six. weeks professional training in, a 
normal. school. 

Authorizing cities, of 10,000 population or 
over to. establish and maintain public recreation 
places and playgrounds in public school , build- 
ings on public school grounds, 

Establishing a state training school for de- 
linquent negro boys, to be located on_ lands 
belonging to the state adjacent to the state 
penitentiary, 
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Granting life high school teachi ertwicates) 
to graduates of any college ofakned iy | A 


laws of the state, maintaining a course of edu- 
cation equivalent to the course in the state uni- 
versity and approved by the State Board of 
Education, providing that the graduate has 
completed. this course in education. 

IN UTAH. 

Laws providing. ah” educational code com- 
mission, consisting of the state superintendent, 
the attorney-general, and three members ap- 
pointed by the governor, to make a study of the 
organization of the present public school sys- 
tem, investigate the present needs of the State 
as to educational organization, and 
report not later than September, 1916, with 
recommendations, for, the reconstruction and 
codification of school laws of the state, particu- 
larly as to the schools outside of the cities of the 
first and second class, $500 is appropriated for 
expenses. 

IN WASHINGTON. 

Laws prescribing a budget system for the 
levy and expenditure of funds of counties, cities, 
towns, school, port, and park districts and com- 
pelling officials to stay within budgets or be 
liable personally on bond. 

Authorizing school boards of all districts to 
establish and maintain night schools. 

Submitting to the people in 1916 an amend- 
ment to require voters at bond elections to be 
taxpaying property owners. 

Appointing a commission to study the man- 
ageinent' of the public school system of the 
state: one from the senate, one from the at- 
torney-general’s office, one from the bureau of 
inspection, and the ‘state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction. 

Requiring the voters, instead of the county 
superintendents, to pass upon consolidations 
and upon divisions of consolidated districts into 
separate districts for election of directors. 


IN WYOMING. 


Laws providing pensions for dependent 
mothers and their children under fourteen years 
of age, of $20 a month for a mother with one 
child and $10 for each additional child. 

Providing for an annual school poll tax in 
each county of $2 for each and every person 
between the ages of twenty-one years and fifty 
years inclusive, for county school purposes. 

Providing that all property bequeathed or 
donated for non-sectarian public educational 
purposes shall be exempt from taxation, includ- 
ing inheritance taxation, as long as the fund 
is not diverted from such purposes. 

Providing an annual tax of one-eighth of a 
mill upon all taxable property in the state for 
the benefit of the state university. The pro- 
ceeds may be expended by the board of trustees 
for permanent buildings and improvements and 
for the maintenance of instruction work in de- 
partments other than agriculture and home 
economics. 

Providing for the protection of children who 
are homeless, destitute, or delinquent. 
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che aie h yemployment of children, pro- 
Tibi their’ yment in dangerous occupa- 
tions, and of children under sixteen years of 
age in places where intoxicating liquors are 
sold, or employing children under fourteen years 
of age for more than fifty-six hours in any one 
week. 

Requiring public school teachers to examine 
all children in their schools to ascertain if chil- 
dren are suffering from defective sight or hear- 
ing or diseases of nose or throat. 

Providing for an annual state teachers’ insti- 
tute to be conducted by the state superintend- 
ent of public instruction at such time and place 
as may be determined by ‘the superintendent. 
Each teacher receiving a certificate of any class 
shall pay an annual fee of $1, which fees shall 
be paid over to the treasurer of the state 
teachers’ institute to be used for the expenses of 
holding the state teachers’ institute —United 
States Bureau of ‘Education. | 


0 0-0 0 
COUNTRY SCHOOL SANITATION. 


FRANCES G. BLAIR 


State Superintendent of Iilinois, in [illinois Medical Journal and 
Bulletin 





The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
has appointed two country school supervisors 
who are working, to better the physical and in- 
structional conditions of the one-room country 
schools. Two diplomas are prepared by the 
state department, one for a standard one-room 
school, and the other for a superior one-room 
school. The standard, diploma is awarded to 
any school which meets a certain minimum re- 
quirement. This minimum standard _ require- 
ment as it relates to the physical and sanitary 
conditions is as follows:— 

Yard and_ outbuildings: Ample playground, 
Good approaches to the house. Two well-kept, 
widely separated outhouses. . Convenient fuel 
houses. 

The schoolhouse: House well built, in good 
repair, and painted. Good. foundation, Well 
lighted. Attractive interior decorations. Good 
blackboards—some suitable for -small children. 
Heated with jacketed stove in corner, or a room 
heater and ventilator in corner or basement fur- 
nace which brings clean air in through the fur- 
nace and removes foul air from the room. Floor 
and interior clean and tidy. Desks suitable for 


children of all ages, properly placed. Sanitary 
water supply. 
In order to secure the Superior 


Diploma the following additional requirements 
must be met:— 

Grounds: Playgrounds .at least one-half acre 
and kept in good condition. Some trees and 


shrubs. Well or cistern and sanitary drinking 
appliances. 

House: Separate cloakrooms for boys and 
girls. Lighted from one side or from one side 


and the rear. Heated with basement or room 
furnace, which brings in pure and removes foul 
air. 


The county school supervisors go imto the 
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counties on invitation of the county superitend- 
ent. They visit the schools and examine per- 
sonally the physical equipment. Along with the 
diploma goes a dabel, which jis prepared by! the 
department of public instruction for the door 
of the schoolhouse. The , label has. printed , in 
gold on a black background “Standard School” 
or “Superior School,” in stich type that it can 
be! read. ata distance of from 200 to 300’ yards. 
The supervisors’ have ‘awarded. diplomas to 


ww 
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several thousand standard. schools, and ‘a! num- 
ber of diplomas haye been awarded to su- 
perior schools. 

These diplomas are renewable for fivéyéafs. 
Each year there must be an investigation to 
see whether the school.jhas. been .kept: up te. the 
standard. If in amy instance the pupils, 
teachers, or directors grow indifferent and al- 


low ithe equipment to’ deteriorate,’ the “diploma Ws 


withdrawn. 





VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN NEBRASKA 


[The New Vocational Education Law of Nebraska.] 


The. State Department of Education is atith- 
orized and directed to: investigate and to aid in 
the introduction of. industrial, agricultural and 
household arts education; to assist in the es- 
tablisnment of schools and departments for the 
aforesaid forms of education, and to inspect and 
approve such schools or departments. The 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction shali 


make a report biennially to the governor and 
legisiziure describing the condition an! 
progress of industrial, agricultural and house- 
hoid a-ts education during the two years, aud 
making such recommendations as the State 
Loard of Regents may deem advisable. 


The State. Board of Regents acting through 
the state superintendent shall, and is hereby 
authorized, to accept the provisions of any act 
of the United States Congress enacted for the 
purpose’ of assisting and maintaining vocational 
and industrial education. The ‘State Normal 
Board is further empowered to draw warrants 
on the state treasury on)such funds as may be 
sent to the state treasurer by the National Gov- 
ernment for the assistance of vocational educa- 
tion';\and they are further empowered to make 
such’ rales and regulations as are nécessary to 
govern an equitable distribution of such funds 
in compliance with the requirements of the Na- 
tional Act. 


In order that the instruction in the prin- 
ciples and the practice of the arts may 
go on together, vocational schools or depart- 
ments may offer instruction in industrial, agri- 
cultural and household. arts education in ‘day, 
part. time day, and evening classes. Attend- 
ance upon such day, or part time day classes 
shall be restricted to those over fourteen and 
upon such evening classes, to those over sixteen 
years of age, provided there shall be no scholar- 
ship; requirements necessary for admission to 
the elementary classes of any vocational school 
or department, 

Any county, or rural high school or consoli- 
dated school districts or any district organiza- 
tion may, through its board of education, es- 
tablish and maintain independent industrial de- 
partments or agricultural and household arts 
schools. 

The Board of Education in any county, rural 
high school or consolidated school district or 


districts maintaining a vocational departnient 
or school, shall appoint an advisory, committee 
composed of members representing focal trades, 
industries and occupations. It shall be the duty 
of the advisory committee to council with and 
advise the local board and other school officials 


having the management and supéfvision of such 


schools. 


In order that the boys. and. girls ‘of the’ ruta! 
communities may receive such vocational train: 
ing as is found desirable for each locality, the 
Board of Education in any county, 
school or consolidated school district, shall 
establish as above )ptovided;| vétational depart- 
ments, with each rural high jor consolidated 
high school. 

The Board of Education of any county, rural 
high school or consolidated school district may 
support all vocational schools or departments 
out of the general funds of the school dis- 
trict. 

The Board of Education of any ‘school dis- 
trict may contract with the Board of, Educa- 


tion of any nearby districts. to assist. in the | 


conduct of a rural vocational school, and the 
cost of maintaining such vocational school 
shall be paid out of the general funds of the 
several districts in accordance with the terms 
of said contract, provided that’ the Board of 
Education shall make a contract such as here- 
in provided whenever. so, directed by a. major- 
ity vote of the qualified electors voting at: any 
annual meeting or at any special meeting called 
for that purpose. 

The State Normal Board is héreby author- 
ized to draw warrarits on the state treastirer 
against the funds appropriated by the ‘state for 
such sums as are necessary to be expended: in 
order to comply with the provisions of any fed- 
eral statute enacted for the national aid. of 
vocational education. 

The following words and phrases as used in 
this act shall, utiless a different meaning is 
plaimly required by the context, have the fol- 
lowing meaning: 

(a) “Vocational. education” shall mean, that 
form of education, the controlling purpose, of 
which is to fit for profitable employment, 


; 





‘ _ [Comtinned on. page, 649.) 
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NOBLE VERMONT 

Phe ‘Vermont Legislature has won the grati- 
tude of all Green Mountain Boys at home and 
abroad iby its treatment of the educational in- 
terests. We. ‘were entirely sure that the suc- 
cessors of Ethan Allen and his clan could be de- 
pended upon to stand firm even under very 
great temptation to go astray. 

Of course the Survey and its sponsors were, 
long sittce, forgotten. Indeed neither played any 
important pant at any time in the Legislature. 
From the opening day when retiring Governor 
Fletcher appeared without any demonstration 
and read his, salutatory without a ripple of ap- 
proval| or appreciation, there was never a min- 
ute when the Survey or its sponsors had any 
Legislative friends. Even the report of the com- 
mission with some of the ablest and most re- 
spected and revered sons of Vermont behind it 
had only incidental friendliness showed any of 
its. criticisms, |: 

The Survey and: the Commission made vigor- 
ous efforts to discount all'the higher institutions 
of learning; but not one of them suffered in the 
slightest degree at the hands of the Legislature. 

The worst attack of all was made on the Col- 
lege of Medicine of the University of Vermont, 
which comes out actually improved in its Na- 
tional’ rating, standing ‘today in the same class 
as the Medical Schools of Harvard, Johns Hop- 
kins. Rush and the best of them. 

The Agricultural College Department of the 
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University of Vermont was also under fire in 
both the Survey and the Commission’s Report 
and it comes out of it ail greatly benefited 
financially and educationally. Up to two years 
ago it had never had any support from the 
state, but for the next two years it will have from 
state and nation $20,000 a year for Agricul- 
tural extension. Not only so but the Univer- 
sity of Vermont’s Agricultural Department will 
ral all county agricultural advisors, which 

pl , Universi Vermont at 

AY OLLGed ational work 
of the state, which is sure to be the great 
feature of educational progress. This makes the 
University of Vermont the dominant educa- 
tional force from the Burlington Campus to the 
humblest rural school in the state. 

The Educational Commission bill under the 
lead of the Survey and its sponsors deliberately 
attempted to sidetrack the University of Ver- 
mont and eliminate it from the’ Educational Sys- 
tem of the State. 

That bill had no friends, 


A substitute bill tried to accomplish the same 
and by a circuitous route, and that met the 
same fate. Instead of being humiliated by the 
Survey, the Carnegie Foundation, the “Educa- 
tional Commission, or anybody else, the Univer- 
sity of Vermont has been enthroned in the Edu- 
cational System, as it nover was before. The 
Legislature added materially to its appropria- 
tions to two departments of the University of 
Vermont, and made no reduction at any point. 


The showing made by President Guy Potter 
Benton made any other outcome impossible. The 
enrollment in all university and college activities 
since last July has been 932. In the four years 
of President Benton’s administration the num- 
ber of students from Vermont has increased 
forty per cent. which, we think, has not been sur- 
passed by any state university. 

The Legislature made other plans from which 
we expect decided improvement in all the 
schools of the state. 
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The State of Washington is to have an edu- 
cational survey commission to make a study of 
the educational needs of the state and report with 
recommendations, partticularly as regards the 
State University, State College, and State Normal 
schools. $5,000 has been appropriated for ex- 
penses. 


One thing is made entirely clear, the more 
scientists test children, and that is that. you can- 
not afford to base any, general conclusions on 
any “scientific tests” thus far published, 
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\|\UTHE PRESIDENT 

Neither Washington sor Lincoln met an 
emergency more firmly, ably or gracefully than 
has Woodrow Wilson, President of the United 
States. 

Never has any ined President had behind 
him, around him, beneath him such a united na- 
tion as has Woodrow Wilson and he has won 
this support by one public utterance. 

Never has a President, even Abraham Lincoln, 
had a more difficult task than had Woodrow 
Wilson when he penned his message to Ger- 
matiy. 

On Friday May seventh, the unexpected unbeliev- 
able tragedy occurred. On Friday, the fourteenth 

every statesman, every official of the nation, of 

every state, and of every important city, prac- 
tically every editor and influential citizen was 
endorsing with rapturous enthusiasm every 
sentiment and sentence of Woodrow Wilson, 
President of the United States, in a document 
of greater importance than any that has been 
written by any living American. 

In one week pessimism was disposed of com- 
pletely. Not in this generation will anyone say 
that American statesmanship was ever higher, 
American patriotism ever deeper, American 
honor ever more sacred. 

ae O-0-@- = o-0- 
REPORT ON MASSACHUSETTS NORMAL 
SCHOOLS 





The State Commission on Economy and Effi- 
ciency has made a report of which 125 pages are 
devoted to the state normal schools. This is an 
exhaustive report historically and economically. 
It. is primarily a financial document, and as such 
is genuinely efficient. It is not fair to judge it 
by what it is not, but, without being in the 
slightest degree critical, one can but compare 
it with the great report of the Wisconsin State 
Normal Schools by Mr. A. N:. Farmer, who 
condensed the history without losing any of its 
vitality, and also revealed what the normal 
schools have done for the (state. 

There is nothing in this report which credits 
the normal schools with having contributed any- 
thing definitely to the state in return for the 
many millions they have cost, nothing to show 
that a single graduate has taught, or when he has 
taught or how long, or what proportion of the 
teaching the graduates have done. 

We appreciate that which this report does, 
but, unfortunately, we spent the day before we 
read these pages in reading Mr. Farmer’s re- 
port, which is just as good a financial and 
historical a report and is infinitely more. We 
are speaking of the first 341 pages of Mr. 
Farmer’s report as against 125 pages of this re- 
port. So far as the Massachusetts report goes 
it deserves commendation but Massachusetts 
owes it to itself educationally to have a report 
like that of Mr. Farmer so far as this study of 
teacher service goes. 
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One comes from the Massachusetts report 
with a feeling that Massachusetts has poured 
many millions into a hopper and does not know 
that she has taken anything out, while one comes 
from Mr. Farmer’s report with a feeling that 
Wisconsin has gotten such vast returns that the 
cost is a minor matter. 

We know so much of the Massachusetts nor- 
mal schools that we think they can give as good 
an account of themselves as those of Wisconsin 
can give. 

We are sure that this Massachusetts report 
will do good financially and probably education- 
ally, but we are equally sure that it has not 
been square with the normal schools, not in- 
tentionally unfair but, all the more surely, unfair, 


ekaeenanand 
PROSSER TO MINNEAPOLIS. 


If ever a plate ‘Was “Made fér aman and a 
man fitted for a place it is demonstrated in the 
selection of Dr. Charles A. Prosser, to admin- 
ister the Three Million Gift of the late William 
Hood Dunwoody, who established the William 
Hood Dunwoody” Industrial Institute of 
Minneapolis. 

No other opportunity in America or Europe 
promises so much by way of transferring the 
emphasis from scholarship that is traditional 
to education that educates, and no other man 
in the world has demonstrated equal adaptations 
to the solution of the problems involved. 

With three million dollars in endowment, 
with an absolutely free hand, with a city and 
state like Minneapolis and Minnesota to serve 
at forty-four years of age, with the inheritance of 
generations of Welch workers in steel mills, with 
experience as superintendent of schools, as 
Juvenile court judge—while superintendent of 
schools,—as superintendent of the Schools of 
the Children’s Aid Society of New York City, as 
Deputy State Commissioner of Education of 
Massachusetts devoted to Industrial Education, 
and Secretaty of the National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education, Charles A. 
Prosser can, indulge in the noblest of educa- 
tional visions and can hope to achieve their 
realization. 
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McMINNVILLE, OREGON ¥ 

We have previously "réfertéd to this city of 
3,000 population a Wélfirst ini the state to put 
in a Junior high school... Our account, of this 
school hasled. to inquiries of Superintendent 
W. R. Rutherford from every state in the Union. 
The day. that I was. with, him five months after 
the appearance of. our article, he had in one 
mail eleven inquiries from Old Town, Maine, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and States South 
and West. 

How should a city of 3,000 population, ina 
state without a Junior high school erect .a 
first; class. up-to-date building on, purpose for ia 
Junior high schgol? That was a question which 
led me, to accept with eagerness an invitation 
to lecture there in April. 
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Superintendent Rutherford is in all respects 
a ‘highly efficient educational leader, and best 
of ‘all, he uses vacation time and money for pro- 
fessional improvement. 

“Two years ago the school board appropri- 

‘money for hitn to attend the meeting of the 
National Education Association at Salt Lake 
City. He suggested that it would mean more to 
him ‘and to them to have him spend six weeks 
studying the school conditions in California and 
that he ‘would gladly pay the difference. He 
returned from the trip with a complete equip- 
mént of ideas as to the Junior high schools of 
Southern California, and as a result McMinn- 
ville has a fine Junior high school building ade- 
quately equipped.. We have never seen _ this, 
new idea as well worked out in a small city as 
by Mr.. Rutherford in* McMinnville. 

GARDEN WORK CHAMPION 

Boys’. Club, work, championship is heaven-high 
above championship in. baseball, football or bas- 
ketball. It is better for the health, for the morals, 
for the scholarship and for the. school spirit. 
It is not primarily for children but, for young 
people as well. 

Ned Trowbridge, at seventeen, is champion 
of lowa in field and garden work, He got his 
inspiration as a pupil in the public schools, In 
1914 he rented, nineteen and three-quarters acres 
of land for $125. He paid himself for every 
hour’s wotk,, and paid for the team when he 
needed one. This expense was $195.50. Most 
of this went into his own pocket for his own 
labor. He paid $57, for seed. 

He received. $125 for his field corn; $22 for 
his tomatoes; $11.90 for cabbages; $104.50 for 
peas; $35 for carrots; $60 for sweet corn; $70 
for oats ; $452.50 for potatoes ; $254.50 for horse- 
radish. 

After buying seed, paying rent for land, paying 
for every hour's work he did, he had a net profit 
of $758.75. 

He rented about half of the land from his 
father—all there was on the place—and the other 
half was in various vacant lots in the village. So 
far as is known nothing would have been raised 
on any of the land he cultivated, as his father is 
a travelling salesman. A good year’s work for 
a seventeen-year-old lad. Fully $900 in earnings 
and profit om ¢tbe (season’s. work. 
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LADY McDUFF 


The Oregon Agricultural College has — the 
honor of having the record-breaking hen of the 
world, so far as authoritative records go. 

She laid 303 eggs last year. Naturally there 
is much interest in the madam and no little pride 
in her achievement. When her record was made 
known to the Board’ of Regents they were asked 
officially to name her. Senator H. von der Hellen, 
of the Board spoke promptly saying “Shakes- 
peare’ provided her name long ago, Lady 
MeDuff—Lay on McDuff.” She carries the 
natne’ to the Panama-Pacific Exposition, and 
will carry it on the rolls of fame for many a day. 
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THE AMERICAN KNIGHT 


The only American educator knighted in 
Eugiand; we think, was Sir Francis J. Campbell, 
wuO was principal of the Royal Normal Col- 
.ege and Academy of Music for the Blind from 
1572 to 1912, and who was knighted by the king 
in 1909. He died in London, June 30. He was 
born in Tennessee, October 9, 1832. He was 
educated at the school for the Blind of Tennessee 
and at the University of Tennessee. He studied 
at the Boston Conservatory and at the conserva- 
tory in Leipsic. From 1858 to 1869 he was as- 
sociated with Dr. S, G. Howe as resident su- 
petintendent and musical director at the Perkins 
institute for the Blind in Boston. Together 
with the late Dr..T. R. Armitage and the late 
Duke of Westminster, he established the: Royal 
Normal College and Academy, of Music for the 
Blind in London in 1871, He was for many 
years one of Boston’s best known educators. 
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The Governor of Arkansas was extra severe on 
education in his vetoes, cutting out. $284,000 ap- 
propriation that the legislature made for. educa- 
tion: In this he hit very seriously the State 
Department of Edueation, the State University, 
the District Agricultural Schools and the ‘branch 
Normal School for negroes. 


One may enjoy “The Winning of Barbara 
Worth,” without knowing the Imperial Valley, 
and one may enjoy the Imperial Valley without 
knowing Harold Bell. ,.Wyight’s book, but one 
cannot fully appreciate ;either, witheut knowihg’ 
the other. | 210 

The Nebraska Legislature of 1915 has much 
to its credit but much of this credit is offset by 
the failure to pass a non-political election of 
county superintendents’ bill, and worse yet by re- 
ducing the school year from nine. to eight 
months. 

Whether it is to be a six and six plan,-or a 
six-three-three plan, or a three-three-three-three 
plan, it is sure that the eight-four plan will be 
sent to the same junk heap to which the nine- 
four plan has been sent. 

Everett, Washington, under the leadership of 
Superintendent C. R. Frazier, is planning for a 
Junior College with one year at first and later 
of two vears, credit to be given therefor at the 
state university. 

The Mothers’ Allowance Law is one of the 
noblest and most humane legislative acts the 
world has ever known. 

Bird boxes should be in every country school 
yard, and in the yard of every child in a. rural 
school community. 

There are communities in which it is more 
difficult to be Knightly neutral than Europeanly 
neutral. 

National Education Association, 
California, August 16 to 22. 

New Hampshire has a teachers’ pension law. 
The states will all do it. 


Boost the playgrounds. 


Oakland, 











May 20, 1916 
VOCATIONALAEDUCATION 'IN’ NEBRASKA 


(Continued from pa se 545.) 

(b) “Industrial education” shall mean that 
form of vocational education which fits for oc- 
cupation connected with the trades, crafts and 
manufacturing pursuits, including the occupa- 
tion of girls and women carried in work-shops. 

(c). “Agricultural education” shall mean that 
form of vocational education which fits for 
occupations connected with the tillage of the 
soil, the care of domestic animals, forestry, and 
other wage earning or productive work on the 
farm. 

(d) “Household arts education” shall mean 
that form of vocational education which fits 
for occupation connected with the household. 

(e) “Commercial education” shall mean 
that form of vocational education which meets 
the needs of the wage-earning employees in 
such business and commercial pursuits as book- 





keeping, stenography, typewriting, clerical 
work and salesmanship. 
(f) “Vocational school or department” 


shall mean an organization of courses, pupils 
and teachers, under a distinctive management 
approved by the Board of Education designed 
to give industrial, agricultural or household 
arts education as herein defined. 

(zg) “Evening class” in vocational school 
departments, shall mean a class giving such 
training as can by persons already employed 
during the working day, and which, in order 
to become vocational must in its instruction 
deal with the subject matter of the day em- 
ployment and be so carried on as to relate to 
the day employment. “Evening class” in the 
household art schools or department shall 
mean a class giving training in home making 
to girls or women, over sixteen years of age, 
however they may be engaged or employed 
during the day. 

(h) “Part time or continuation class” in 
a vocational school or department, shall mean 
a class for persons giving a part of their work- 
ing time to profitable employment and receiv- 
ing in the part-time school or department 
instruction supplementary to the _ practical 
work carried on in such employment. To give 
“a part of their working time” such persons 
must give a part of each day, week, or longer 
period to such part time class during the 
period in which it is in session. 

(i) “Rural vocational school or department” 
shall mean a school maintained for three to 
five months during the winter in which the 
larger boys and girls in the country who have 
to work in the fall and spring, may receive 
practical agriculture and household arts edu- 
cation similar to the short courses given in 
the State Agricultural College. 


~*~ 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN KINDERGARTEN 
_ EXTENSION WORK 


In the spring of ‘1913, Superintendent Frank- 
lin B. Dyer of Boston, called for volunteers from 
among ‘the kindergartners to try the experi- 
ment of doing advanced kindergarten work 
with the children’ of the primary grades for 
two afternoons a week. The response was im- 
mediate and cordial; in September there were 
forty-nine kindergartners at work at this prob- 
lem in thirty school’ districts, with the chil- 
dren of sixty primary classes. 


The organization varied somewhat, but the 
most common arrangement was for the kin- 
dergartner to take one division of the lowest 
primary grade for the first hour of the after- 
noon session and the other division for the 
second hour of the session, reversing the order 
of the divisions on the second day. Occasion- 
ally her work was with. only the lower divis- 
ions of the two first grades, and again it ex- 
tended into a second grade, 


Great freedom was allowed in the choice of 
activities and arrangement of the program, 
though at Dr. Dyer’s request all the teachers 
gave mits opport nity; for, the, free, conver- 
sations familar in the kindergarten, but often 
lacking in the primary classes, with their 
larger numbers ‘and more formal procedure. 
Advanced gift and hand-work were used in 
most classes, the former for free construction 
and for number work, the latter for hand 
training and for free, expression of experi- 
ences, drawing and,paper cutting proving espe- 
cially valuable. in this work. Games were 
played, stories were told; and many delight- 
ful excursions were taken to woods and parks 
and farms and beaches, both stories and ex- 
cursions furnishing rich supplies of material 
for conversations .and expression through 
hand-work. 

It is hard to measure the results of such 
work; they come in ways that do not yield 
to statistical measurements. Most noticeable 
of all was the joy the children themselves took 
in the kindergarten afternoons, Instead of 
feeling it “babyish” to go back to the kinder- 
garten room for a session, they openly re- 
joiced in it. Those afternoons were, “perfect- 
attendance” sessions, and more than one pri- 
mary teacher said that the only discipline 
needed in her class was to deprive a child of 
his “kindergarten afternoon.” 

At the close of the year the sixty primary 
teachers were asked for, reports and frank 
comments on the. experiment. All but one 
reported favorably,,. many with enthusiasin. 
The chance which it gave them to work with 
smaller groups was greatly appreciated, and 
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If you read this you cannot read that.—John Raskin. 
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ver, pecifcally, that, this had re- 
Coho nme e tar maga of children 
than usual ready’t6 ohne. That the experi- 
ment had awakened intelligent interest among 
the teachers is shown by their questions: 
Could we arrange for conferences between 
kindergarten and grade teachers? Could pri- 
mary teachers be given time for home visit- 
ing? Is there any way of furnishing instruc- 
tion in kindergarten work as a whole to pri- 
mary teachers in active service? Can the 
ideals of the kindergarten be made the ideals 
of the school? Can the grades be given a 
more flexible program? Can there be more 
time for this extension work another year? It 
is hoped that some of these questions may be 
answered by degrees through the new three-year 
kindergarten primary course to be established in 
the Boston. Normal School in the fall of 1915, 
which is to give special training for teaching 
in the kindergarten and first three grades, a 


step which ought to do much toward bridging. 


the gulf that so often exists between the kin- 
dergarten and school.—Report. 
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WHEN THE SILVERY ROBIN 


When the silvery robin 
Pipes unto the Spring, 
Little silver brooklets 
Stir and wake and sing; 
Cowslips in the meadow 
Show their buds of gold; 
Violets pale and tender 
Curling leaves unfold; 
All the drear, brown landscape 
Grows a blushing thing, 
When the silvery robin 
Pipes unto the Spring. 


£ way? * 


When the silvery robin 

Pipes unto the Spring, 
Winds from dreamy reaches 

Wide their odors fling; 
Morns grow red and gladsome, 

Noons are ‘warm and sweet, 
Sunsets long and lovely 

Make the day complete. 
Each awakening moment 
Richer charm doth bring, 
When the silvery robin 

Pipes unto the Spring. 


When the silvery robin 
Pipes unto the Spring, 

Gone are gloom and shadow, 
Gone the Winter’s sting. 

Every nook and hollow 
Hides a happy heart, 

Every secret byway 
Keeps a joy apart; 

Time that lagged so sorely, 
Flies on happy wing, 

When the silvery robin 
Pipes unto Spring. 


—I. Gertrude Menard in Boston Transcript. 
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EDUCATION 


Ww. E. BENSCOTER 


High School, New Rochelle, New York 


The lack of money is one of the greatest 
barriers to the progress of education. As I look 
about to see where more money is to come from 
to meet the demands of the public schools not 
now being met, I can see _ only two 
good sources’ from which to get it 
—the streams of funds now being worse than 
wasted for alcoholic liquors and tobacco. The total 
cost of education in the United States in 1910 
was about $426,000,000. The retail cost of the 
liquor traffic for that year is estimated to have 
been abont $1,700,000,000. The expenditure in 
the United States for tobacco in the same year 
is estimated to have been about $700,000,000,— 
more than one and one-half times the cost of all 
public school education in the United States. 
The sum of the cost of alcoho] and tobacco is, 
therefore, more than five and one-half times 
the cost of all public school education in the 
United States. Oh, what wonders could our 
school auhorities perform if they had five times 
as much more to spend for the boys and girls 
as they do now,or even four times as much, or 
three times, or givinga big halftothehomes of 
drinkers,—two times as much, or, lastly, think 
of it, to have only double the amount of money 
now spent for public school education! The 
amount of money.spent for public schools in 
Pennsylvania in the year 1911-1912 was 
$43,000,000... The. alcoholic liquor bill for 
Luzerne County, Pennsylvania, for that year is 
estimated at $20,000,000, or one-half the cost 
of public school education in the great state of 
Pennsylvania. The cost of public school educa- 
tion in the city of Wilkes-Barre, in Luzerne 
County, Pennsylvania, in 1911-1912 was $618,000, 
—less than one-thirtieth of the drink bill of the 
county. I do not have an estimate of the drink 
traffic for Wilkes-Barre, but it is quite certainly 
many times the cost of the public school educa- 
tion of the city. 

On the part of all those seeking to advance 
educational standards should be a recognition of 
the need to educate people to appreciate the 
greater pleasure which normally should be se- 
cured through a love of music and the ability 
to play musical instruments and to sing; to 
love pictures and to be able to produce them; 
to love art in the things of every-day life; to 
love grass, flowers, trees, animals—all nature and 
its study, to love the work one does to make a 
living. All these to love rather than to love 
drinking liquor and getting drunk and diseased, 
to love smoking and getting stupid and diseased. 
This handicap of schools from the limitation of 
funds for their support will undoubtedly grow 
less as the appreciation of the public increases 
for the finer pleasures of life over the lower and 
baser forms. Is it not proper that school 
teachers, members of school boards and the pub- 
lic in general should have these things called to 
their attention? 
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School” Field & Garden Clubs 


Smet 


East Prairie School, District 73, Cook County, Illinois 


SEASON OF 1914. 


_ bape stiong ‘Teacher. 











MEMBER’S NAME Age + ary NAME OF CRUP PLANTED Amat Bec. {20™ wxpense  p- Aer. 
Elmer Rohde.......... Me. M... GMER! cccccdhass+enatb<<etectelh tena +++. $39.30 $7.00 $32.30 
Mabel Baumann....,... 14 6 Carrots, Onions, Asters, Radishes........... 26.04 1.30 24.74 
Caroline Kutz......... 14 16Parsley, Onions, Radishes, Asters................ 132.65 5.30 127.35 
Otto Hofmann........ 13 SY PRBNONES V5 buisss... occcspcagae cocscauseeneane 14.10 3.25 10.85 
Mabel Wagner....:./2. “19's 19» “Radishes,-Beams 7.025 .0.007...2205 eee 21.25 3.00 18.25 
Arthur Kich........... OB SBD GOP) 58s obaice oh i5 i. i, AY Saal a 27.60 9.50 18.10 
Grace Gregory......... 12 7  Radishes, Lettuce, Boine: Carrots, On., Cu... 14.05 2.20 11.85 
Ellen Bauman......... 12 6 Carrots, Onions, Asters, Radishes............ 26.57 1.25 25.32 
Peter Thiry... ‘a MM... . Tomatoes..........i bow + 09:40 < omentideies waite 51.15 3.60 47.55 
Leonard E. Ahrees.; Stee. Gi TS OOOEOS in ss sn cwantateieaeser i. 43.45 12.25 30.20 
Rose: Kell ..45 . «coos 12 7 5 MEME «5 oi0k deena oddnadananeceeeen 16.78 73 16.05 
George Rohde......... Pa, ME ~ aa s orkie & « 4:0.0,5.4.0:5-4 ihe nib & bh o-m ocd a iS 37.16 7.00 30.16 
re Care 12 16 Parsley, Onions, Asters, Radishes............ 132.65 5.25 127.40 
Willie Bleile.. ey 12 6 Kohlrabi, Beans, Radishes.............cees055 18.40 5.56 12.84 
Raymond Eichelberg... W S38 Onionds vii... dinadse. ode ab) -mredeeo dss 84.00 4.95 79.05 
Marie Knockert....... 12 % <eween Aetis. ...cseare (enti cess 11,50 1.20 10.30 
Tillie Fullhard......... 12 OS PE Rgdieiie 5 GOS. 25. 0ciicsas a0 enenbaes ies 23.75 1.45 22.30 
Elmer Grose. 620.5824 9352 DOD: 7: CORRS rids'd sina «cops cenvecce POE ERED ely 165.31 27.05 138.26 
eS 1 ee 12 SC: Ons - IPOOIBc 02 + 0,0,5,005,090800 50004 one 25.15 2.75 22.40 
Edward Wagner....... ll 10 ., Badishes, . Beans... ..'... SS. PA 20.15 3.20 16.95 
Walter Workenthien.. 12 $0 Tomatoes. ........ acie7b71. TIGA. EU 147.10 12.75 134.35 
Helen Hofmann....... 10 3 Badiemes”..05.6.5. 839K. cite. bie. dam +«-- 10.68 1.85 28.83 
Esther Suckow........ 12 Oe CIIOEES .. 5 sn oso p BBW Reddo aehs aoeneenee 133.90 37.50 96.40 
Heary Tolzien......... 8°) |B > Beans, Radishes. .......5..00sgesscacdocodennees 58.25 10.78 47.47 
Charley Ide............ 11 22 Sweet Corn, Carrots, Beets, Radishes, Onions 40.55 7.55 33.00 
Albert Suckow........ 10 ME  crOGieee,, FORORES 6 nts kidadind+ye5<asseeunenees 22.75 9.56 13.19 
‘Orean Baumann....... 10 B .cGarente Omen... ...ccscncessbes ciuvench,aeaee 19.01 — 2.57 16.44 
Marie Schneider....... ll x Te error 6.90 40 6.50 
Ferdinand Kutz....... 10 2 Carrots, Radishes, Cucum. Cabbage, Celery.. 7.10 25 6.85 

TOtGl ono... cbc ck e he Séuale -pside ndelicessin $1,376.25 $191.00 $1,185.25 

















PLAN OF CLUB WORK FOR SEASON OF 1915. 


Every child must rent his or her land, 


The plot may be any size up to 160 square rods, with 16 square rods as the standard. 


Grow a crop that can be marketed. 
An exact record must be kept. 


The net proceeds must be put in a bank, expended or loaned under the direction of the parents. 
Every garden plot will be visited frequently during the summer by the country'life director and his assistants. 
The adopted sign-board, “Member, Cook County School Field and Garden Club,” must be placed on the 


garden plot of each club member. 


EDWARD J. TOBIN, 
County Superintendent of Schools. 


& 





AN ARBOR DAY LESSON 


[Wilson Tout, superintendent, Nebraska, issued the 
following admirable letter to schools and citizens of his 
city on April 20, 1915.] 

Forty-three years ago J. Sterling Morton, of Neb- 
raska, induced the legislature of this state to set aside 
one day for the planting of trees. This was the first 
Arbor Day. Since then we have included the planting 
of all kinds of shrubs, vines and flowers in the Arbor 
Day program. Now our state is covered with trees 
wherever trees will grow, and we must widen the scope 
of the day to protect the things which we have planted. 
On this Arbor Day I want to call the attention of every 
teacher and through them, every pupil in the schools, 
to this one phase of the subject which we should em- 
phasize. 

People who go to some expense and much work to 
beautify their home grounds by planting trees, shrubs 
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and flowers and by making lawns and gardens, are of- 
ten very much disappointed and frequently angered by 
having children wear out the lawns by crossing them 
and tear down the trees and shrubs by cutting or break- 
ing off the limbs. Here are some good principles to 
teach:— 

1. Keep on the sidewalks in walking along the streets 
and do not cut the corners. 

2. Never take even a switch from a tree or shrub 


which does not belong to you unless you have the per- 
mission of the owner. 


3. Flowers are prettier and last longer in the yard as 
they grow than after they are picked. He who would 
steal flowers would steal money. 

People who live near some of the school buildings 
in this city are often heard to complain of acts of van- 
dalism by children in going to and from school. But 
their greatest complaint is that children do not keep on 
the walks. Crossing of lawns is wrong. 
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of each school. Let every boy and girl determine to be 
a protector of everything that grows which is useiul or 
beautiful. 


+ 0-e ooo. 

SCHOOL TEACHERS IN GERMAN 
~~Sehoo!.-teaching...goes..on..in Germany, despite the 
upheaval of war, and the fact that a large percen- 
tage of men teachers were called to their regiments 
when war was declared, a recent despatch from 
Berlin states that although many of the 5,000 men 
teachers in the 310 city public schools had been 
called away by military service, (over 100 having 
been killed in action up to that date) their places 
have been filled by women teachers, and teaching 
continues. In some cases, it has been found neces- 
Sarv to combine classes, thus doubling the work 
of the woman teacher. In the University of Ber- 
lin, the war-has caused a reduction from 10,000 to 
8,000. 

The war has made also a tremendous change among 
teachers of English, most of whom (in the school 
and universities of the larger German cities) were 
British. They have, consequently, found it necessary 
to go home. These English teachers include tutors 
and governesses in the homes of the wealthier Ger- 
man families and of the nobility. Their teaching 
covered the elements of English, and many were 
also attending the large universities to prepare 
themselves for public school and university teaching. 
Others were private teachers, some of whom com- 
bined teaching with the pleasant task of translating 
public and scientific works. 

Their enforced departure has left open a vacant 
field for teaching service, to which the attention 
of American teachers has been called, the demand 
“being Tor thoroughly trained teachers who-ean teach 
English grammar, “literature and composition from 
German-English text-books. The teaching process 
as practiced in American schools and colleges is 
exactly reversed in Germany. 

The pay for this sort of teaching in Germany 
varies with the number of pupils and the financial 
resources of the various families. 

Apropos of pay for teaching, it should be known 
that the German plan of payment for teachers in- 
cludes “house-money,” (“Wohunngsgeld”), that is, 
a certain amount in lieu of residence. The rapidly 
rising rents in German cities have caused an agi- 
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tation for an increase in the “house-money” allow- 
ance, which has been successful in a number of 
places (Silesia, Posen, Saxony, Lubeck, Mecklen- 


berg, Hamburg, etc.), though not successful in Ber- 
lin and elsewhere. In Ulm and _ Frankfort, the 
movement resulted in the novel plan of selling to 
the teachers good municipal land, at a low price, 
and accepting a mortgage on it at low interest, so 
that the teacher has to provide but ten per cent. 
equity. The tax and mortgage payments, it is stated, 
amount to less than rents, and the teachers are 
thus enabled to own their own homes. 

The number of pupils to a teacher in Germany 
is large, averaging about fifty-five. The method of 
German teaching is characteristic, the pupils being 
handled en masse in a masterly manner by thor- 
oughly trained teachers (the movement is for uni- 
versity trained teachers in all grades) and little at- 
tention is paid to the individual. 
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May 20, 1915 
“.  ‘FHE LINGUISTIC WINIFRED 
. Je. Fi . | al 


Le. & PoRTER 
[From New York Times.] 

Has it occurred to anyone to test the child Winifred 
Stoner; for whom hef»mother makes such” remarkable 
claims? Thé claims of*the lecturer seem’ to have been 
taken for granted» without.any trial. 

At the first lecture a number of small children were 
brought upon the ‘stage; and the-lecturer -would. have 
them ‘repeat aiter her several words which meant “cow,” 
“pig,” etc., in Chinese; “good-bye” and ‘good morning” 
in Japanese, “Twinkle, twinkle, little star” in Latin, and 
a few in Esperanto. They would repeat these after her 
—although there were some whose lips did not move 
at all—just as they might say “eeny meeny meiny mo,” 
and there is no certainty that in ten minutes after they 
could have repeated any of the words or told one kind 
from the other. After each attempt the lecturer would 
say with beaming cOmplacency, ‘There, you see, they 
speak Japanese,” or Chinese, or Esperanto, as the case 
may be. But if Miss Winifred Stoner, the accomplished 
daughter, speaks her twelve languages only on that ba- 
sis, she has not added much to the world’s stock of 
knowledge. - 

Then, geography was supposed to be taught by giving 
each child a small globe and singing in rhymes some 
fact connected with a place pointed out on it. Thus:— 
“To Tasmania we will go, 

Because they never there have snow. 

To Tasmania we will fly 
Because the wheat grows eight feet high.” 


Here is an idea,-of course, but as Tasmania is not 
the only place where they don’t have snow, what is to 
prevent Tasmania from being jumbled up pretty soon 
with a lot of other places? Furthermore, the number of 
rhymes is quite limited and the number of places is very 
great. How are you going to get enough to go around? 
If you must repeat the same ones, the mixing up process 
Furthermore, there are many mothers 
who cannot rhyme at all, even in Such an elemetary way 
as above. 

Note that if you must teach the geographical fact by 
locomotion, you run out of words expressing locomotion 
in very short order. As you have to make your fact suit 
your rhyme also, should we not be driven to this, for ex- 
ample :— 

Out to Pittsburgh let us scoot, 
Where the air is mostly soot. 
From Rock Island let us skip 
For there’s the great receivership. 
New York, May 1, 1915. 
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TRAINING CHILDREN TO GRASP THE 
THOUGHT IN WHAT THEY READ 


Thoughtful observers, particularly in our upper gram- 
mar grades and secondary realize that the 
young people who enter their classes do not, as a rule, 
firmly grasp the sense oi much that they read (“learn”). 
One city superintendent has said that “reading in the 
mayority of our schools is largely the teaching of words 
without conveying ideas or arousing thought.” 

An average class had read glibly “The Old Oaken 
Bucket.” The question was put to the head pupil, “How 
many buckets hung in the. weil?’ The answer was 
“three,” meaning the ‘“‘old oaken,” the “iron bound,” and 
the “moss covered” buckets. The rest of the class con- 
curred without exception. The question as to what 
was referred to in the line, “With the emblem of truth 
o’erflowing,” brought only the suggestion, “It must have 
been an eagle.” 
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In one of the largest school systems of our country 
an effort was lately made to get the teachers as well as 
the pupils to realize the weakness of this passive, unvi- 
talized reading, which is so common. The questions 
for promotion were based on the meaning of the texts 
which the children were presumed to have learned and 
which they had in hands to consult in framing their an- 
swers. Such a test would doubtless bring a revelation 
in many schools. Probably more than one class con- 
ceives three buckets in the old well. 

Reading habits of this kind are a hindrance to men- 
tal development and clear thinking. Can children be 
trained into a habit of reading with greater thought- 
fulness and alertness? They certainly can. Experience 
proves it. Gymnastic exercises in gennine sense-reading 
greatly quicken their comprehension and mental. activ- 
ity as their eye follows the printed line. 

E. O. Vaile, the prominent educator, has given much 
study to this subject and offers a lecture, illustrated by 
slides, or preferably a series of three or four illustrated 
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class-talks, on training children into the habit of _ being 
wide-awake, and having their wits about them when 
they are reading. His illustrations are types of exercises 
which have stood the test of thorough trial and which 
teachers appreciate. The children enjoy them and un- 
consciously acquire the habit of reading with closer at- 
tention to the sense and with more self-reliance. They 
get a new sensation and learn to realize when they 
“know” and when they do not “know,” a first step in 
true education. Mr. Vaile refers by permission of Mrs. 
Ella Flagg Young, superintendent of schools, Chicago, 
and Mr. J. F. Millspaugh, president of the State Norma? 
School, Los Angeles, California, as to the practicab 
value and stimulating effect of his lecture or class-talks. 
Managers of summer schools and of teachers’ institutes 
and associations may find advantage in securing his ser- 
vice. His address is Oak Park, Ill. His lectures on 
reading contain no reference whatever to simplified 
spelling, though he is glad to lecture on that subject 
when desired. 
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A FIRST YEAR LATIN COURSE. By J. B. Smiley 
and H. L. Storke. New York: American Book Com- 
pany. Cloth. Illustrated. 411 pp. Price, $1.00. 


The Smiley and Storke First Year Latin Course may 
be said to be the latest and last word in introductory 
Latin text-books. It has most of the good features of 
previous books oi its type and.in addition several points 
peculiar to itself. Intended as a preparation for the read- 
ing of Caesar, its vocabulary consists almost entirely of 
words used at least five times.in-the “Gallic War or 
Civil War.” Vocabulary review is afforded by twelve 
word-lists scattered through, the seventy-seven lessons. 
The noun and verb have been treated as far as possible 
in alternating series of lessons, giving considerable 
variety to. the work. The pagsive- voice and subjunctive 
mood are introduced ‘fairly “early and ‘appear frequently 
thereafter. Reading lessons, graded as to difficulty, ap- 
pear at intervals in the work, increasing in difficulty and 
frequency towards the end. An unusually valuable fea- 
ture is the careful presentation of Latin syntax from 
the English point of view. Experience has shown that 
it is a mistake to assume_a really practical knowledge 
of English grammar for'the average “upil entering high 
school. Indeed, this assumption has been the weak point 
in many language texts, both ancient and modern. The 
authors’ experience as ‘high school teachers has pre- 
vented their falling into this rather common error. Fot- 
lowing the body of the book are tables of declensions 
and conjugations, rules of syntax, Latin-English and 
English-Latin vocabularies and an index. Mechanically, 
the book is a gem of the publisher’s art. Illustrations, 
paper, typography and binding are intrinsically good 
and aesthetically pleasing. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AND CITIZENSHIP. By 


Nanmie Lee  Frayser, Louisville. Cincinnati: The 
Standard Publishing Company. Cloth. Price, 50 cents 
postpaid. 


Miss Frayser shares with Miss Margaret Slattery the 
honors of leadership on the platform and in the press, 
of progressive activities in Sunday schools. Each has 
been broadening the horizon of Christian men and wo- 
men with earnest. purpose.and.intensified skill, and this 
latest book by Miss Frayser lifts the dome a little higher 
and broadens the horizon perceptibly. The day that was 
content to have the Sunday school child live with’ Moses, 
fight with Saul, glean with Ruth, eat grass with Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and be swallowed with Jonah has seen the 
last of its twilight. An entirely new day has dawned. 
‘The Sunday school child" of today must sell papers: ar- 
dently, make change honestly, shine the heel as well as 
as the toe of the shoe, score a game correctly, umpire 
it squarely, have clean hands and a‘clean mouth, and 
learn to vote intelligently, hold office honorably, work 
faithfully as_a laborer, and employ labor manfully and 
honorably. Miss Frayser has written a sane, fearless 
and helpiul book for the new Sunday school 


,™ 
ee 


BOOK TABLE 


READINGS FROM AMERICAN LITERATURE. By 
Mary Edwards Calhoun and Emma Lenore MacAlar- 
Lye Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 650 pp. Price, 
1.00. 

“Readings from American Literature” is an anthol- 
ogy of poetry and prose from Colonial days to the pres- 
ent day, edited for high school and college use. To 
cover this field as it ought to be is an extremely hard 
task, and the two New York teachers who have prepared 
this volume deserve high praise. Particularly valuable 
are the sections devoted to Colonial and Revolutionary 
literature. By experience the editors discovered what 
selections from the diaries and writimgs of such char- 
acters as William Byrd, of Westover, are popular with 
students. ‘Their selections of work since Washington 
Irving show keen discrimination and appreciation of last- 
ing literary qualities. Most of the selections are com- 
plete stories or poems or essays. No better source 
book could be asked for classroom use. 


PIERRILLE. By pales Claretie. Edited, with notes, 
exercises and vocabulary by Victor E. Francois, Ph. D. 
(College of the City of New York). Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. Cloth. 173 pp. Price, 40 cents. 
“Pierrille” is a rustic love story of great charm, con- 

ventional in its setting and treatment, but animated by 

the power of a splendid style and inspired by a sincere 
love of the country people, the backbone of the French 
nation, whom it portrays. Remarkably lifelike are the 
characters of the young lover, Pierrille, of Millette, his 
sweetheart, of Placide, his noble-hearted brother, and of 

Jeantoux, the villain. The atmosphere of the story is 

as clean and sweet as a breath of country air. The 

author, whose death occured within a few years, is a 

recognized master of French prose. 

Professor Francois, whose French composition books 
have been so successful, has provided, in addition to the 
ustial notes and vocabulary, a series of twenty exercises 
based on the text, affording material for abundant oral 
drill, conversation and written composition, if desired, 


INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE OF 
ETHICS. By Professor Theodore De Laguna, Bryn 
Mawr College. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. 41 pp. 

Professor Laguna’s text treats of ethics as a science. 
The introduction presents not only an outline of the 
science as it is known today. but as well some account 
of the historical development of ethics. Part One treats 
in brief and clear chapters upon the scope and methods 
of the science and upon a single metaphysical topic, the 
freedom of the will. It represents a broad background 
of facts against which the old and new explanatory 
theories are easily understood. Part Two is a review of 
the princ.pal Greek and English ethical theories. A posi- 
tive treatment of moral problems is presented in Part 
Three in connection with the elements of the general 
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theory of values. This is a pioneer and a successful at- 
be a at an elementary presentation of the newer phases 
of the latter subject. 


A HIGH SCHOOL SPELLING BOOK. Prepared 
by. Arthur W. Leonard and Claude M. Fuess, English 
instructors in Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. New 
York, Cincinnati and Chicago: American Book Com- 
pany. 61 mo. Cloth. 103 pp. Price, 20 cents. 

An excellent little work provided as an aid to correct- 
ness in spelling, and admirably arranged therefor. Be- 
ginning with rules and suggestions for spelling, the com- 
pilers pass on to list of words that are “commonly” and 
‘often” misspelled, of which a large number are given. 
Then follows a grouping of words that pertain to certain 
specific subjects, such as “mathematics,” “chemistry,” 

rhetoric,” “mythology,” etc. Attention is then given 
to words that are often confused on account of a simi- 
larity of pronunciation, but with a different meaning, 
as “dual” and “duel,” “advice” and “advise,” “plain” and 

“plane,” etc. The entire work is well conceived and 

cannot fail to be of real assistance to those who find it 

difficult to get vowels and consonants in their right 
place in the make-up of words. 


LIFE AND WORK OF PESTALOZZI. By Professor 
{ A. Green of the University of Sheffield (Eng.). 
altimore, Md.; Warwick and York. 12 mo. Cloth. 
893 pages. Price, $1.40. d 
Pestalozzi—“the schoolmaster of Burgdorf’—as he is 
commonly known, was one of the acknowledged educa- 
tional masters of the 18th century. And this biography 
informs us of the facts embraced in his life, and the in- 
tellectual principles and aims which he maintained should 
govern and mould true educational instruction. The book 
is presented in three sections, Part I being purely bio- 
graphical, II being expository, and III, documentary— 
dealing with his pamphlets and letters, in which will be 
found his famous report to parents. It is a capital book 
to have at near hand, for it brings within one’s reach 
the aims, motives, and methods of one of the greatest 
teachers of his day. However education in later days 
may have developed, it is safe to say that not a few of 
Pestalozzi’s leading principles can never be departed 
from without doing the cause serious harm. 


THE BOY SCOUTS OF BLACK EAGLE PATROL. 
Ry Leslie W. Quirk, author of “The Fourth Down,” 
“The Third Strike,” etc. Illustrated by William 
Quirk Patrick. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Cloth. 
12 mo. 308 pp. Price, $1.00, net. 

This is called a departure from the usual boy scout 
story. The first volume gives the story of eight boys 
with a ninth taken in for trial, together with a girl, a 
scout master, a burglar and several grown-ups. The 
story tells how they discovered their outsider was small 
in stature only. He becomes a first class scout and gives 
many proofs of his ability. There is plenty of fun and 
thrill in the story, with real boy problems at home, at 
school and in camp. It is well worth reading not only 
a boys but by those who have the responsibility for 
oys. 


THE SUNBONNET BABIES IN HOLLAND. By 
Eulalie O. Grover. Illustrations by Bertha C. Meller, 
Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. Cloth. Size 7 1-2 
x 6 inches. Illustrated. 159 pages. Price, 50 cents. 
No prettier little Second Reader than this has ever 

come from the presses. It is simply charming from 

cover to cover. Two little American girls—Mollie 
and May—are supposed to be taken by their parents on 

a voyage to Holland, and we are told about everything 

they saw and heard and did for the eight months they 

were there. It is a land of canals and windmills and 
tulips and wooden shoes, and many other quaint things 
to interest little American children, and of all these new 
sights and sounds we have a charming description, and 
in the little people’s language. And what can be said in 
praise of the hundreds of pretty colored drawings! The 
truest thing to say is, that Miss Meller is a genius in 
picture-making. 


VICTORS OF PEACE. By F. J. Gould, author of 
“The Children’s Plutarch,” etc. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. Cloth 114 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

Mr. Gould has the art of teaching young people about 
the great things accomplished by people in time of 
peace, and this vqlume is one of his best. One of the 
choicest of his chapters is of how the Great West of this 
country was conquered by the courage and patience of 
the settlers. Then there are stories of man’s conquest 
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over the aridity of desert sands by irrigation; of man’s 
conquest of the mountains by making tunnels for the 
trains; of the pilot’s daring in carrying his vessel 
through perils to safety; and a score more of fascinating 
stories—such as that of Harriet Tubman who = led 
several hundred negroes to libert¥ in the old slave days, 
and Luther Burbank who has won so many scientific 
triumphs in plant cultivation. Every page of the Gould 


boos is entertaining, and the illustrations of the choicest 
ind, 


WHAT DO WE MEAN BY EDUCATION? By J. 
Welton, University of Leeds. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Cloth. 260 pages. Price, $1.60. 
This is one of the most interesting, attractive and 

suggestive discussions as to the ends of education, the 

means and the agents. Because it is written by a 

scholarly Englishman with educational experience, and 

high professional ideals, a man with abundant common 
sense and a clear vision it is well worth the while of 

American school men to read it for the joy it will give 

and the profit it may give. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE. By Robert A. Lyster, M. D. 
Baltimore: Warwick & York, Inc. Cloth. 350 pp. 
Price, $1.15. 

This is the fifth impression (second edition) of a book 
which has come into demand following the passage of 
compulsory school medical inspection ee in many lo- 
calities, It is simply arranged and well written, adapted 
for the use of teachers who want to be of assistance to 
medical inspectors. Part One treats of physical proper- 
ties of the school building, Part Two relates to the 
physical training of pupils and to the fundamental laws 
of good health. Part Three is entitled “Medical Su- 
pervision and School. Medicine and Surgery.” Dr. Livy- 


ster 1s county medical officer of health for Hampshire, 
England. 





JUST PUBLISHED 





WELLS AND HART’S 
PLANE GEOMETRY 


Is characterized by the same pedagogical insight 
and experience, and the same spirit of progress 
that have made the Wells and Hart Algebras so 
successful. 


IT BEGINS 


easily and with practical matters 


IT CONTINUES 


by the development of a minimum course of 
surpassing clearness and utility 


IT ENDS 


by offering a maximum course that adequately meets 
the most rigorous and exacting demands now 
made upon secondary-school mathematics. 


In method, material, adaptability, and perfect ser- 
viceableness, it offers what geometry teachers have 
long sought but have not hitherto found. 


Cloth, 309 pages. 80 cents. 





D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago 

















rOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
Cry Murine Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
Eyes and Granniated Eyelids; No Smarting— 
just*Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 
ov mai) Free. Murine Ev~ Remedy Vo . Chicago 
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Meetings to be Held 


JUNE. 

8-9: American Library Association 
Thirty-seventh Annual Conference 
Berkeley, California. George 
Utley, 78 East Washington street, 
Chicago, Illinois, sec’y. 

24: July 2: National Federation of 
Musical Clubs. Ninth Biennial 
Festival, Los Angeles, California; 
Mrs, J. H. Smissaert, Wolfe. Hall, 
Denver, Colo., sec’y. ‘ 

24-July 3. National Federation of 
Music Clubs, Los Angeles. 

25-26: American School Hygiene 
Association, San Francisco. Dr. 
Thomas A. Storey, College of the 
City of New York, sec’y-treas. 

28-July 8: Conference of Superinten- 
dents of schools of Unibdns and 
Smaller Towns in Massachusetts. 
Harvard University, Cambridge. 
Under auspices of State Board of 
Education. 

98: July 16: Summer 
Supervisors and Teachers of 
Music, Drawing and Writing. 
Western Session, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, IIl. 

28-July 1: Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation. St. Paul, Minn. Rev. 
Francis W. Howard, 1651 East 
Main street, Columbus O., general 
sec’y. 


29-July 2: Maryland State Teachers’ 
Association. Ocean City. 


JULY. 


1-3: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion. Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge. Wallace’ E. Mason, 
Keene, N. H., sec’y. 

7-28: Summer School for Supervisors 
and Teachers of Music, Drawing 
and Writing. Eastern Session, 
Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, 
Mass. 

28-August 6: Conference of Mothers’ 
Congress Club and of Parent- 
Teachers’ Associations, in con- 
nection with Summ-r_ School, 
Newark, Delaware. State Com- 
missioner of Education, Charles A. 
Wagner, Dover, Delaware. 


AUGUST. 

2-7: American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. San 
Francisco, Stanford University 
and University of California. 

11-13: Association of American Agri- 
cultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations, Oakland, California. J. L. 
Hills, Vermont Experiment Sta- 
tion, Burlington, Vt., sec’y. 

14-21: League of Teachers’ Associa- 


School for 


tions. Oakland, California. Miss 
Estelle Hutchins, 1008 German 
street, Erie, Penn., sec’y. 

16-22: National Educational Asso- 
ciation, Oakland, California. 
Durand W. Springer, sec’y. 

16-23: International Students’ Re- 


union. Berkeley, California. Vern 
Smith, University of California, 
Berkeley, sec’y. 


18-20: School Garden Association of 
America. Oakland. Earl L. Fin- 
ney, supervisor of school gardens, 
St. Paul, Minn., sec’y. 


18-21: “International ~ Kindergarten 
Union. Oakland and San Fran- 
cisco, Miss May Murray, editor, 
Kindergarten Review, Springfield, 
Mass., sec’y. 

18-20: National Council of Teachers’ 
of English. Oakland. © James F. 
Hoosic, Chicago Normal College, 
Chicago, Illinois, sec’y. 


20: State and National Club Leacers. 
Oakland, H. Benson, Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Department of 


Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
chairman. . 
23-24: American School Peace 
League. Oakland, Mrs. Fannie 


Fern Andrews, 405 Marlborough 
street, Boston, sec’y. 


28: National Association of Teachers 
Agencies. Oakland. B. F. Clark, 
Steinway Hall, Chicago, sec’y. 


24: National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations. 
Oakland. Mrs. Arthur A. Birney, 
910 Loan and Trust Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C., sec’y. 

26: Association of State Superinten- 
dents. Oakland. Thomas E. 
Finnegan, Albany, N. Y., chair- 
man. 

26: National Association for the 
Study and Education of Excep- 
tional Children, Oakland. M. P. E. 
Groszmann, Plainfield, N. J., edu- 
cational director. 


27-28: Americun Home Economics 
Association. Oakland. Anna Bar- 
rows, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, N. Y., sec’y. 

27-29: Religious Education Associa- 
tion. Oakland. H. F. Cope, 8382 
South Michigan avenue, Chicsam 
Ill., sec’y. 

30-31: National Association of State 
Universities. Oakland. President 
Guy Potter Benton, University of 
Vermont, Burlington, sec’y. 


OCTOBER. 


14-16: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Rutland. Miss Caroline 
S. Woodruff, St. Johnsbury, pres.; 
Miss Etta Franklin, Rutland, 
sec’y. 


15-16: New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Association. Newark. H. J. Neal, 
Bridgeton, sec’v. 


15-16: Eastern Division Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association. Charleston. 
Co. Supt. H. L. Fowkes, Taylor- 
ville; Miss May Douthit, Shelby- 
ville, secretary. 

17: National Federation of State 
Teachers’ Associations. Oakland 
California. Walter W. Reming- 
ton, East Side High School, Den- 
ver, Colorado, sec’y. 


17-18: National Vocational Guidance 


Association. Oakland. Principal 
Jesse B. Davis, Central High 
School, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 


sec’y. 








18: National Association of State 


Supervisors Inspectors of 
Rural Schools. Oakland. Rural 
School Supervisor C. F. Brown, 
Baton Rouge, La., sec’y. 

28-29: Maine Teachers’ Association. 
Bangor. Harold A, Allan, 
Augusta, sec’y. 

NOVEMBER, 


4-6: Iowa State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Des Moines, O. Smith, 
sec’y. 


5: Essex County Teachers’ Agsocia- 
tion, Tremont Temple, Boston, 
Mass. Pres. Walter Sayward, 
Haverhill, secretary, William F. 
Eldredge, Rockport. 

22-24: Montana State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Great Falls. Dr. W. 
W. Kemp, Missoula, pres.; H. H. 
Swain, Helena, sec’y. 


24-26: Teachers Assem 
Carolina. Raleigh. E. Sams, 
State Department of Public In- 
struction, Raleigh, sec’y. 


DECEMBER. 


27-29: New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Association, Atlantic City. H. J. 
Neal, Bridgeton, sec’y. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


LYNN. At the close of his four- 
teenth years as superintendent of the 
Lynn schools, next month, Frank J. 
Peaslee will retire on a_ pension. 
His action is regretted on all sides 
here, for he has won a place in the 
hearts of Lynn people as _ well as 
winning a high place professionally 
among Massachusetts educators. 

SAUGUS. As a result of the cut 
from $59,000 to $54,000 in the school 
appropriation at the town meeting, 
the Saugus School Board voted to 
cut from the school year the month 
of December, thus shortening the fall 
term from sixteen to twelve weeks. 


MAINE. 


AUGUSTA. The \annual Maine 
school report gives figures that show 
most conclusively the great progress 
that has been made in school build- 
ings during the past ten years. The 
amount expended for new school 
buildings for each of the ten years 
is reported as follows: 1905, $211,148; 
1906, $172,169; 1907, $214,606; 1908, 
$232,748; 1909, $326,997; 1910, $278,- 
162; 1911, $144,768; 1912, $221,488; 
1913, $348,322; 1914, $850,728. Total, 
$3,001,126. 

Since the total valuation of all 
school buildings is said to be nine 
millions of dollars and in view of the 
fact that the school population is not 
Increasing so rapidly as to require a 
large number of new buildings for 
expansion, it is evident that a very 
large proportion of the expenditure 
was to replace old and unfit buildings 
with new structures. 
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‘There is Something Substantial | 


back of our Claims for producing Economy in the 
Schoolroom or our business would not show an 
increase in sales from year to year for over 40 


years. 


THE HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


and Quick Repairing Materials save money by 
Increasing the lives of free text-books. 





The Holden 











Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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SPRINGFIELD, 
WATERVILLE. Colby College 
makes a special announcement by 


President Arthur J. Roberts. The 
faculty has voted to expel irom col- 
lege all students of the class of 1918 
and succeeding classes who have 
three or more deficiencies on the 
third Wednesday of a semester, It is 
also stated that juniors and sopho- 
mores who have four or more de- 
ficiencies on these days will also be 
expelled. The third Wednesday of 
each semester is devoted to make-up 
examinations for those students who 
fail in courses during the preceding 
semester. Another rule passed by 
the faculty is to the effect that no 
student can elect more than six 
courses, unless he had an average 
rank of eighty per cent. the preced- 
ing year. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


ANTRIM. L. S. Brown of Port- 
land, Me., is the new principal of the 
Antrim High School, filling the posi- 
tion caused by the resignation of 
Principal Arthur G. Davis. Mr. 
Brown was principal of a high school 
in Winham, near Portland. 


HANOVER. Plans are rapidly 
maturing for the formation of a 
Dartmouth ambulance corps 
sent to the war this summer. 
executive committee in charge of the 
movement voted to create a com- 
mittee of nine men to pass on the 
candidates presenting themselves as 
ready to accompany the ambulance. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. The Brown Uni- 
versity Faculty has voted that in the 
future no freshman shall be allowed 
to join a fraternity until he has 
passed twelve semester hours of col- 
lege work. The fraternities are tak- 
ing independent action to regulate by 
agreement the character of rushing 
and the time of pledging. The plan 
protects both fraternity and fresh- 
man from error and puts a premium 
on attention to studies. 


Brown University has decided that 
during and after 1915-16 new students 
shall be admitted both at the begin- 
ning and at the middle of the 


academic year. This action is dic- 
tated by the increasing number oi 
applications for admission from the 
mid-winter high school graduates. 
Courses will be arranged so that 
students entering in February may 
complete their work in either. three 
and one-half or four years. 


CONNECTICUT. 
NEW BRITAIN. As_ Superin-. 


tendent Stanley H. Holmes has or- 
ganized the seventh and eighth grade 
work in the schools here. All the 
pupils of these grades are gathered 
at a single center, consisting of two 
buildings operating as a single school 
under one principal. The pupils 
choose one of the four following 
courses: general course to prepare 


for the gh school or vocational 
school; practical arts course for 
girls, to prepare for the duties of 


home making or to trade courses in 
the vocational high school; practical 
arts course for boys, to help boys to 
find themselves and to make intelli- 
gent choice of trade courses in the 
vocational high school and to help 
boys who are to leave school for in- 
dustrial life. 

The girls are taught cooking, with 
special instruction in food values 
and household arts, such as sewing 
and dressmaking. The boys in the 
industrial course are taught various 
trades to fit them for meeting prac- 
tical problems. They are taken on 
special trips to the factories and in- 
dustrial establishments of the city to 
gain clearer ideas of different in- 
dustries. A class of students 
selected for special ability are allowed 
to take the two-years’ course in one, 
so that every pupil may not be made 
to fit a particular mold. 

With all this close attention to 
practical needs provision is also made 
in the course to give the children the 
general education. Physical training 
in the grammar school is given in a 
gymnasium in which the pupils meet 
once a week. Every boy gets a 
chance to take part in the athletic 
contests. 


GUILFORD. 
C. Clark has 
elected. 


Superintendent R. 
been unanimously re- 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. Professor 
H. S. Munroe, senior member of the 
Columbia faculty and the man who 
has been responsible for the great 
growth of the Columbia mining 
school, will retire from active ser- 
vice in June. He has been a member 
of the faculty since 1877. 

BUFFALO. A _ new salary ar- 
rangement provides that ninth-grade 
teachers doing high school work 
shall have their maximum salary 
raised from $950 to $1,200, as class- 
room teachers in the high school 
are paid on that basis. It is provided 
that the German teachers’ maximum 
salary be increased $50. 

TROY. Troy has a wide-awake 
parent-teacher association headed by 
Mrs. Frederick S. Cote. The ideals 
of the association, as set forth in a 


recent article in the Troy Times, 
are:— 
To carry the mother-love and 


mother-thought into all that concerns 
or touches childhood in home, school, 
church or state; to raise the stan- 
dards of home hfe; to develop wiser, 
better trained parenthood; to bring 
into closer relation the home and the 
school that parent and teacher may 
co-operate intelligently in the educa- 
tion of the child. 

To promote the establishment of 
kindergartens and of laws which will 
adequately care for neglected and de- 
pendent children; to secure such 
legislation as will insure that chil- 
dren of tender years may not be tried 
in ordinary courts, but that each 
town shall establish a juvenile court 
and special officers whose duty it 
shall be to so care for the child that 


The Globe Travel Bureau, managed 
by the W. S. Rymer Tourist Agency, 
of 12 West 31st Street, New York 
City, has pyblished a booklet outlin- 
ing a number of personally conducted 
tours to the California Expositions 
for teachers and their friends. All 
interested in a trip to the Exposition 
will do well to obtain a copy of the 
Globe booklet before completing ar- 
rangements for any tour. 
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it shall be rescued from, rather than 
confirmed in evil ways. ‘ 

To work for such probationary 
care in individual homes rather than 
institutions. - 

To give young people, ignorant of 
the proper care and training of chil- 
dren, opportunities to learn that 
which will enable them to better per- 
form the duties of parenthood. 

To promote high ideals of 
marriage and the maintenance of its 
sacredness and permanence. 

To interest men and women to co- 
operate in the work for purer, truer 
homes, in the belief that to accom- 
plish the best results, men and 
women must work together. 

To rouse the whole country to a 
sense of its duty and responsibility to 

hildhood. 

" To surround the childhood of the 
whole world with that loving, wise 
care in the impressionable years of 
life, that will develop good citizens, 
instead of law-breakers and criminals. 

The work of the branch is civic 
work in its broadest and highest 
sense, and every man or woman who 
is interested in these aims is cordially 
invited-to become a member and 
aid in the organized effort for higher 
national life, which can only be at- 
tained through the individual homes. 


BINGHAMPTON, This city is 
duly appreciative of the fact that it 
has one of the best high school 
buildings in the country, absolutely 
the best for a city of its size, costing 
about a million dollars, and now it is 
most appreciative of the fact that it 
has secured as principal George 
Eugene Davis of Chelsea, Massachu- 
setts. He is a native of Hartford, 
a graduate of Yale, has been head 
master of St. Paul Preparatory 
School, Concord, N. H., and for 
three years has been at the head of 
the Chelsea High School. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
BRADDOCK, One of the finest 
school buildings in Western Pennsyl- 
vania was dedicated here _ recently, 


the new Braddock High School 
building. 
SHAMOKIN. Shamokin’s public 


schools have kept pace with the com- 
mercial and industrial growth of the 
community, and today rank among 
the best to be found in the state, 
representing the last thought in 
modern equipment. Above every- 
thing else Shamokin looks to its ed- 
uucational system with pride, and jus- 
tifiably so. 

Joseph 
here. 

The Shamokin Dispatch recently 
gave two full pages to a description 
of the school system. 


Howerth is superintendent 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

LAUREL. At the close of one of 
the most brilliant meetings ever held 
by the Mississippi Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, the following officers were 
elected for the current year: Presi- 
dent, R. P. Linfield, superintendent 
of city schools, Biloxi; vice-presi- 
dent, R. H. Watkins, superintendent 
of city schools, Laurel; treasurer, 
Guy D. Dean, county superinten- 
dent, Pascagoula. 

A committee of three, to be ap- 
pointed by the president, will further 
investigate the question of teachers’ 
pensions. E. E. Bass of Greenville, 
called attention to the fact that this 
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year twenty-five per cent. of the 
school books now in use in the pub- 
lie-schools. will be ed. 

For the first time in four years the 
association is out of debt and that it 
had a small balance oa hand. 4t is a 
matter of great gratification that the 
association was never in a more 
flourishing condition. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
CHAPEL HILL. Edward Kidder 


Graham was inaugurated president 
of the University of North Carolina 
last.month before one of the most 
distinguished academic assemblages 
this state has ever seen, On the same 
platform with the new president was 
seated Dr. Kemp Plummer Battle, 
eighty-one years old, the oldest ex- 
president of any Southern University. 
President Graham is _ thirty-eight 
years old. 


= . — 

LITTLE ROCK. The _ forty- 
seventh convention of the Arkansas 
Teachers’ Association was the 
most successful meeting in the _his- 
tory of the association.. The.teachers 
registered at the meeting mumbered 
1,800, more by 335 than ever attended 
a previous meeting. The total num- 
ber who attended was estimated at 
close to 2,500 by W. -E. Lasseter, 
secretary. 

The Dr. ‘C.-H* Brough loving ‘cup 
for the county with delegates travel- 
ing the largest number of miles to 
the convention was awarded to 
Sebastian county. The 108 delegates 
traveled 17,820 miles intraversing the 
165 miles. Washington county. .was 
second. The forty-two delegates 
from this county traveled 10,800 
miles. 

The suggestion of J. L. Bond, re- 
tiring president, regarding the ap- 
pointment of certain committees, 
were unanimously adopted a few 
minutes before noon. The personnel 
of the committees follows:— 

Council of Education, to co-operate 
with the State Board of Education in 
forming a legislative program—Ray- 
mond Cooper, Blytheville; R. 3 
Waldron, Black Rock; W. R. Ed- 
wards, Bentonville; Jack McCulloch, 
Fort Smith; J. L. Bond, Little Rock; 
W. P. Keith, Pine Bluff; Z. T. Hen- 
derson, Eudora; George W. Reid, 
Texarkana; Edgar Williams, New- 
port, and Miss Annie Griffey of 
Little Rock. The first seven of those 
named are vice presidents of the 
committee and ex-officio members of 
the committee. 

Committee to study county unit 
plan, W. F. Holbrook, David Bowen, 


D. A. Crockett, U. C. Barrett and 
Miss Eva Reichardt. 
OKLAHOMA. 
EDMAND. The State Normal 


School is to have a _ new building 
costing $50,000, and like all of the 
other state normal schools fared well 
for maintenance. 


OKLAHOMA CITY. Total ap- 
propriations made by the last legis- 
lature for the various state educa- 
tional institutions were $2,125,.865.59, 
of which $1,112,350 comes from the 
new college land and section thirteen 
fund and $1,013,516.59 from  .the 
general revenue fund of the state. 
This averages about $1.04 for every 
student enrolled. in the common 
schools and state educational institu- 
tions. 


For 1916 the State University . re- 
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Teachers desired in sale and manage- 
mént,' permanently or during Summer, 
6f Children’s book, magnificently ilius- 


trated} .. just issued) by \publishers 


Stoddard Lectures. Salary and Com- 
mission, 

Geo. L. Shuman 
Beacon Street. Boston, Mass. 


TA¢4E NORMAL SCHOOL, Briage. 

water, Mass. For both seiva 

For catalogue, address the Principas 
A. ©, Boyden, M. A. 











STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
assachusetts, Coeducationas, 
tment for the pedagogical ang 

technical training of teachers of the 

commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit 
man, Principal. 








appropriations amounting to 

and for the ensuing year 

. The Agricultural and 

ical College at Stillwater was 

given. $213,250 for 1916 and $185,350 

ior the second half. Of the new 

ae on by ape vie legisla- 

ture ic en the appropria- 

tion for yan 190,000 scienee hall at 

Normah for the“ tniversityis first in 
cost rank. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 


BLOOMINGTON. Dr. Luther 
D. Waterman has deeded property 
valued at $100,000 to Indiana Uni- 
versity to -be used.» for -scientific, re- 
Search upon Condition that the tni- 
versity trustees appropriate a like 
sum. The conditions of the gift have 
been complied with. 

INDIANAPOLIS. Miss. Isabelle 
Marsh Treat, president of the parent- 
teachers association of this city has 
addressed a letter to the patrons of 
the public schools requesting close 
co-operation between the parents and 
teachers in the closing weeks of 
the school year. Relative to home 
study she says: “Parents may 
materially assist teachers by takin 
interest in the necessary work o 
home study. School children need 
supervision, not Only in the school- 
room but in the home. That tact 
and love should be the motive power 
in this guardianship is self-evident to 
all who have studied child nature, 
and parents have pitifully failed if 
they have not learned to control 
firmly yet gently. | 

“Even in the graded schools there 
must be more or less home prepara- 
tion of lessons. It is not intended 
that this home work shall be heavy— 


not more than an _ hour's outside 
work being required even in the 
upper grades. However, in the 


high school, practically all the study- 
ing must be done at home and 
parents should see to it that there 
is a quiet room and a regular time 
for such study. 

“There is a chance of a_ doubtful 
issue becoming a real success if the 
parents insist upon systematic, dili- 
gent home study. Even so late in 
the term there is a possibility of 
partial success for the pupil who 
stands on doubtful ground, if hard 
work is done.” 

CULVER. Culver Military 
Academy is giving two hundred 
Indiana High School boys two weeks 
military training. The boys were 
chosen on the basis of grades. and 
participation in school activities, 
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TEACHERS’ 





AGENCIES. 











The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies rms. 


New York, N.Y , 156 Fifth Ave. 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver. Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles. Cal-, 343 Dougias Bidg. 
: Portland, Ore., 514 Journa! Bidg. 





THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Positions in Schools and Colleges. Register Now 


JAMES LEE LOVE, Director. 


120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





... EASTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


For every Department of School Work. As Publisher of the annua) “Rocky Mountain 











3° 
Mexico, North 
“Booklet “How Fora 


members or sent prepaid for Fifty fag 
Cents in stamps. Money Refunde 
if not satisfied. WRITE US TO-DAY 
for free Booklet showing how we 


Dakota, Vklaboma, on, So 
%0 Behou! 


ncy Schoo! Directori¢es’’, we are in touch with nearly all the schools in the fallow- 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
uth Dakota, Utah. Washington and Wyoming. 
and Secure Promotion, With Laws of Certification of 
Teachers of all the States’, free to ss———=-_ 


place our teachers. Wm. Ruffer, Mgr’ TAO a a Y EMPIRE BLDG. DENVER COLO 
The Largest Teachers’ Agency in the Rocky Mountain Region. 








MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISST. M, HASTINGS, Acting Manage: 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-five years of successful experience. 


Bstablished 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTOr 





THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 





THE EDMANDS EDUCATOR’S EXCHANGE 
Foun 1897 
101 TREMONT ST-, BOSTON, ane Wein Kk BLDG., WILKES-BARRE, PA 


“Different?” ‘‘Yes, the only agency whose advice ever helped me be 9 better candidate.” 





All expenses are borne by the 
academy. ; 

LAFAYETTE. Insiructors in the 
Purdue School of Agriculture were 
active in the first annual conference 
of rural pastors in a three-day 
session here. Means of increasing 
the efficiency of the rural church and 
holding the young people in the 
country were considered. 


ILLINOIS. 


SPRINGFIELD. Four vocational 
education bills, including the Cooley 
bill, which had the backing of the 
Commercial Club of Chicago, were 
killed in the house. The committee 
on education brought in a_ report 
recommending that they be laid on 
the table. 





KANSAS. 
WICHITA. The school enroll- 
ment is 9,547, of whom 1,478 are in 
the high school. 


KENTUCKY. 

BOWLING GREEN. President 
H. H. Cherry of the Western State 
Normal School has withdrawn from 
the Gubernatorial race leaving Ex- 
State Superintendent H. na 
McChesney as the schoo! master can- 
didate for governor, with more than 
an even chance of winning. He is a 
native Kentuckian, forty-eight years 
of age. He was two terms county 
superintendent, and was state super- 
intendent for one term. He was for 
four years secretary of state. Since 
1907 he has been practicing law at 
the State Capitol. 

FRANKFORT. Hon. Barbsdale 
Hamlett, state superintendent of 
schools, is making a lively campaign 
for the office of secretary of state. 


MISSOURI. 


KANSAS CITY. Kansas City is 
going to prepare its own teachers. 
The Board of Education will establish 
a school for the training of elementary 
teachers, the school to be known as 
the Kansas City Teacher Training 
School. The course of study in the 
new school will consist of two years’ 
study of the theory of teaching, in- 
cluding its allied branches, 

A new law passed by the legislature 
giving state aid to cities for normal 
training will allow Kansas City about 
$20,000 to be used for this purpose. 
Only graduates of accredited acad- 
emies and high school will be able 
to enter the training school. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


ARIZONA. 


PRESCOTT. <A former Maine 

schoolgirl, Mrs. Frances Willard 
Munds, is a_ state senator in 
Arizona. 


She was elected from Prescott, and 
is chairman of the Committee on 
Education and Public Institutions. 
She has been called on twice to pre- 
side in the senate. 

Mrs. Munds was born in California 
and was reared in Nevada. At the 
age of thirteen she went to Pittsfield, 
Me., and entered the Maine Central 
Institute in the\spring term of 1882. 
She took a scientific course and was. 
graduated in 1885. 

Soon after graduating she went to 
Arizona, where her family was 
located. She taught school two 
years and then married John L. 
Munds, for many years engaged in 
the stock business and mining. 
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COLORADO. 


DENVER. The Denver Teachers’ 
Club presented a pageant of Colorado 
history in the Auditorium which was 
almost the last word in pageantry. 
Children of the high and grammar 
schools, the athletic department, the 
School Dames’ Dinner Club, the 
High Schoo! Masters’ Club, the Prin- 
cipals’ Association, the High School 
Woman's’ League, the Grade 
Teachers’ Association, the Kinder- 
garten Association, the Pioneer 
Society and the Pioneer Ladies’ Aid 
Society and the Woman’s Educa- 
tional Club all took part in the pro- 
duction. Starting with the pre-his- 
toric period Colorado’s history was 
set forth graphically by the different 
organizations. The different parts 
included the period of exploration, 
the territory, the state and political 
progress, including the granting of 
suffrage to women. 

PUEBLO. Beginning with next 
fall there will be a complete change 
in the English composition course 
taught in the seventh and eighth 
grades and high school of school 
district No, 1. The new work will 
consist of compositions on the 
different phases of vocational work. 

Though the complete change will 
not take place till next semester, 
Superintendent Slutz has urged the 
principals, in his regular quarterly 
communication with them, to see that 
the new work is adopted in their 
schools as much as is expedient at 
this time. 

The seventh grades will be re- 
quired to make written reports of 
visits to various manufacturing plants 
in Pueblo, and to write of the 
different processes in making certain 
Pueblo products. Eighth grades will 
study and write of the kinds of work 
that boys and girls can do in Pueblo 
during the summer time, and of the 
kinds of work Pueblo affords boys 
and girls during the school year. 
Those students of the eighth grade 
who are willing and energetic will 
also write of “How an Education 
Aids One in His Work Outside 
School.” 

Centennial high school will use the 
following plan for the vacational 
work :— 

First year—Students will write 
biographies of successful men in 
Pueblo or elsewhere, showing habits 
and methods which made them the 
successes they are. The source of 
this composition work will be 
through the reading of magazines or 
preferably through personal inter- 
views. 

Second year—Work will consist of 
the study of occupations, listing for 
each the average salaries paid, the 
length of the apprenticeship or re- 
quired training, and the length of 
working hours. There will be vari- 
ous occupations assigned to the 
pupils, and each student will do only 
a part of the tabulation, the whole 
table being the work of all the 
class. 

Third year—Each student shall 
choose and carefully investigate, one 
occupation, as to requirements for 
admission, wages, whether or not 
there is a large demand for workers 
in that line, the chances offered for 
promotion, objectionable features of 
the work, and attractive features of 
the work. 

Fourth year—Fourth year work 
will consist of addresses by men 
from various occupations in the city 
and the discussion and _ written re- 
ports of such talks. 
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Reports and. Pamphlets 


“Vocational Education.” Trans- 
actions of the Commonwealth Club 
of California. Vol. IX. No, 1. 
50 pages. Archibald B. Anderson, 
State Normal School, San Fran- 
cisco, chairman of committee on 
Education. 


Reed College, Portland, Oregon. 
1914-15 catalogue. 104 pages. 
Georgia Normal and Industrial 
College, Milledgeville, Ga. Bulletin. 
Vol. t. No. I. 150 pages. M. M. 
Parks, president. 

Boston Children’s Aid Society. 
Fiftieth Annual report. 58 pages. 
J. Prentice Murphy, general secre- 
tary. 


“Manual of Schoolroom Equipment, 
Improvement and Construction.” 
Issued by Department of Public 
Instruction, Lansing, Michigan. 
Fred L. Keeler, superintendent 
4 pages. Also, “Special Day Pro- 
grams.” 160 pages. Also, (Bulle- 
tin No. 55, “Lincoln at Gettys- 
burg.” 31 pages. Bulletin No. 56). 
“The Chambered Nautilus,” by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 14 pages. 


Also, “Don’t Die on Third,” an 
editorial reprinted from Detroit 
News, 6 pages. Also, “Physical 
Training for the City Schools of 
Michigan.” (Bulletin No. 2, 1914). 
250 pages. 

“The Teaching Office of the Catholic 
Church.” By Rt. Rev. Thomas 
Shahan, D. D. Bulletin of Catholic 
Educational Association, 1651 East 
Main street, Columbus, O. 45 
pages. 

“An Announcement of Conferences, 
Congresses and Conventions at 
Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
osition.” 86 pages. James A. 

arr, diréctor of Congresses. 

“The Application of the Courtis 
Tests in Arithmetic to College Stu- 
dents.” By Professor Bird T. 
Baldwin, Swarthmore College, 
Penn. 8 pages. ((Reprint.) By 
same author: “Present Status of 
the Honor System in Colleges and 
Universities.” (Bulletin of U. S. 
Bureau of Education, 1915, No. 8.) 
30 pages. 

Louisiana State Department of Edu- 
cation. Report of the Field Force 
for March, 1915. 202 pages. T. H. 
Harris, state superintendent. 


Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, 
Penn. Calendar, graduate courses, 
1915. 160 pages. 

“Some Facts Concerning the People, 
Industries and Schools of Ham- 
mond (Indiana) and a Suggested 
Program for Elementary, Indus- 
trial, Prevocational and Vocational 
Education.” By Professor Robert 
J. Leonard, Indiana University. 
160 pages. Published by Ham- 
mond Board of Education. C. M. 
McDaniel, superintendent. 

“Minnesota Standard School Plan.” 
By S. A. Challman, Commissioner 
ot School Buildings, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 4 pages. 

“Recreation in Springfield, Illinois.” 
By Lee F. Hamner and Clarence 
Arthur Perry. 133 pages. 25 
cents. A_ section of survey of 
Springfield by. Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 130 East 22d street, New 
York City. 

Chicopee, Mass. Superintendent 
John C. Gray. 1915 Report. 53 
pages. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





THE ONLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 
ONLY 
GRAD aiarly true this always true in this Agency but it has been partic. 
er 


spring. Wher on April 24 one superintendent 
spends a day e and selects six of our best available candidates at from 


to $1,000, we immediately feel TEA & in similar positions elsewbere. 
the need of using those six There is a place waiting for every 


gvod grade teacher whois looking for promotion next year, and all such teachers NEEDED 
who will register at once are likely to find they are just the ones the Agency . 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
317-319 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


YOU WANTED THAT POSITION, $s 2cuySiu'inctartenctine*S3ih Wantage 
Joartiof the successes and failurce of appications IT TELLS HOW. eum 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicego, Ill 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 








The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° [ith }venue 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mgr, 


+ 


** « t 
MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY S2rcci° lod pamitien 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Putors, and Gov- 
peep forevery department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parer ts. Call em 


ad 
. Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 








recommends teachers and bas filled hum- 


j dreds of high grade positions (up te 

5 $5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 

none for registration. If you need @ 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 





PECIALISTS with good general education wanted tor aepartment work ia 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schoolsand Colleges in Pena- 
—— _ See Deneee- Grade teachers with sty —— es ap tap od 8 
tem of music an win tions pa: to $90 per month. For 
information address THE FAGHERS® KoEkey, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta, 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS: AGENCY ° 4. %°2%%,$,99::s2priceoms 





E SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for cupenese 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschool ciala, 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor #863 Fifth Avenue, New York, N, ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill, 





THE-BREWER-TEACHER’S-AGENCY a erines’ oo-aaiiag vn $EA0n 


ERS. PRINCIPALS and SUPERINTENDENTS. W 
me eee ee ee 


»>klet 


CHICAGO. KLLINOIS 








ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtairiing Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, VINCENT B, FISK. Sec’y and Manager, 
81 Chavel St., Albany, N. Y. 





We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 
TEACHERS’! (ncecsc besten. 
AGENCY 


Boston, [iass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
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‘NEW ADDITIONAL BENEFITS 


PAID BY THE T.C. U. 


.The T. C. U., the National Organization for Teachers, has grown so rapidly ; + 
during the past three years that the operating expenses per capita have been re- 

duced and we are giving our policy holders the advantage of this reduction by ; 

* providing new additional benefits for the same premium. 

























OLD BENEFITS NEW AND ADDITIONAL BENEFITS ; 
¢ (Still. Offered) Hospital Benefits: , } 
£ $100 A Month when you are disabled in a travel ‘When you are ill and taken to a hospital the T.C.U. 3 j 
Seay ta will pay you the full monthly sick benefits PLUS 
ea oo TWENTY PER CENT; e.g., if your policy calls for ¢ : 
$2,000 For Accidental Death due to travel. $50 a month, the T. C. U. will pay you $60 a Month 
when you are confined in a hospital. ‘ pees 
$100 Identification Benefit and valuable gold and Surgical Operation Benefits: 
enamel identification pin FREE to every policy When your sickness or accident requires a surgical y > 
holder. operation the T.C. U. will (in addition to all other 
benefits) pay you the following operation fees 
on or ordinary accident, sickness or opendicitis 5 Laryngotomy $15 
$50 A Month f dinary 1 Appendiciti yng 5 
quarantine. Bronchotomy $15 Mastoiditis $52 
Goitre $25 Tetanus (injection) $20 : 
$1,000 for ordinary accidental death. Hydrophobia $25 Tonsils (removed) $10 ‘ : 
Kidney trouble B25 et | 
The T. C. U. pays full benefits during vacations. (And many otHers enumerated in your policy) — 
Larger Benefits If Desired. ae 
The T. C. U. has always held the re- cae 
cord for giving Teachers the most com- a 
: . be 3S 
plete and most! satisfactory protection a 
against loss of savings and loss of income T Cc U 
caused by accident, sickness or quaran- isnt 
tine. These additional benefits make it Dept. J. 
more worth your while than ever to Lincoln, Nebraska. 
4 SEND FOR FULL INFORMATION AND i aoe me, without obligation, 
full information regarding your < 
PROVIDE YOURSELF WITH THIS , new and additional benefits. 
PROTECTION NOW! 7 : 
; wt. SR ns. c, cen wipkaubees o . 
Only $7 to November 1st. NS TES OE Ey 
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